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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


T is difficult from the vague and conflicting telegrams to 
determine what amount of progress has been made in 
South Africa during the past week, but it seems probable that 
the power of the enemy for mischief is decreasing in the 
Colony. Some of the reports declare that the surrenders 
due to Lord Kitchener’s proclamation are disappointing, but 
Bennet Burleigh, telegraphing to Friday's Daily 
Telegraph (his telegram is dated Pretoria, Thursday, Sep- 
tember 5th), declares :—‘ One effect of Lord Kitchener's 
proclamation is that the weekly surrenders have more than 
trebled since it was issued, and indications are not 
wanting that they may still further increase before 
the 15th inst.” At the moment of our going to press a tele- 
gram from Lord Kitchener announces the capture, south of 
Petrusberg, by Colonel Scobell of Lotter’s entire commando, 
—viz., Commandants Lotter and Breedt, Field - Cornets 
Kruger and W. Kruger, fifty-two wounded and sixty- 
two unwounded Boers, with all their belongings. The 
Boers lost nineteen killed, and the British ten killed and 
eight wounded. Along with the war news we may note 
the arrest on Tuesday of Dr. Krause,.a well-known 
Boer barrister, and Commandant of Johannesburg when 
Lord Roberts took the city, who was charged at 
Bow Street with the crime of high treason. We can only 
chronicle the fact as the case was remanded fcr a week, 
and till then nothing can be known as to the exact charge. 
Dr. Krause left the Transvaal last summer and has since then 
been living in England, studying law at the Middle Temple. 


Wednesday’s Daily Telegraph contains a long telegram 
from Mr. Bennet Burleigh, its special correspondent at the 
front, giving an account of the wrecking of a train at Waterva] 
last Saturday. The train contained, besides an escort of officers 
and men, two ladies, with their children, and a nurse named 
Page. While the train was going slowly through a cutting a 
signal was given by a native and two imines were exploded. 
At the same time a heavy fire was opened on the carriages 
and trucks by a body of Boers numbering about one 
hundred. The Boers soon entered the train, and Colonel 
Vandeleur, a most excellent officer, was at once shot. Though 
the ladies begged the Boers not to fire on women and 
children, a Boer deliberately raised his rifle and shot Nurse 
Page, whom he appeared to know. Nurse Page, however, 
though badly wounded, is still alive. The Boers then 











looted the train of all valuables. It is not necessary to 
characterise ‘this outrage, for which there can be no! 
excuse. The wrecking of trains with ordinary passengers on 
board is bad enough, but may be explained, but the murder of | 
women is pure brutality. It appears that the attack was _ 
planned and carried out by Hinton, the notorious train- | 


wrecker. If the Boers imagine that their chances of getting 
the terms which Mr. Kruger declares will alone satisfy them 
are improved by such incidents, they are very much mistaken. 

A propos of the treatment of train-wreckers, the follcwing 
quotation from one of General Sherman’s orders issued in 
1864 is made in a letter sent to Friday’s papers by the secre- 

tary of the Army League :—* The use of torpedoes in blowing 
up our cars and the road after they are in our possession is 
simply malicious. It cannot alter the: great problem, but 
simply makes trouble. Now if torpedoes are found in the 
possession of an enemy to our rear, you may cause them to 
be put on the ground and tested by waggon loads of prisoners, 
or, if need be, by citizens implicated in their use. In like 
manner, if a torpedo is suspected on any part of the. road, 
order the point to be tested by a car-load of prisoners, drawn 
by a long rope. Of course, an enemy cannot complain of his 
own traps.” We think General Sherman went too far in his 
orders, and by no means suggest that such methods as his 
should be applied to the Boer prisoners in order to test mines? 
but in face of the order issued by one of the most humane as 
well as the ablest of the Northern Generals it is ridiculous to 
represent our conduct of the Boer War as cruel and barbar- 
ous. There never was a war conducted with such little cruelty, 
To use the word “ barbarous” in connection with it is a mon- 
strous calumny on our soldiers which will some day be a cause 
of shame and humiliation to those who have employed it. 

The “ Chun incident” at Berlin has terminated in the 
retreat of the German Emperor. Prince Chun, after much 
telegraphing with Pekin, positively refused to allow any of his 
suite to perform the kow-tow, and the Emperor thereupon 
agreed to receive only the Prince, who, it had been admitted, 
could not, as member of an Imperial house, be asked to degrad 
himself. On Wednesday, therefore, the Emperor. seated on his 
throne in the Shells Hall of the New Palace, with a steel helmet 
on his head and a Field-Marshal’s baton in his hand, received the 
Prince in grand, though rather histrionic, state. The Prince, 
who made many bows, delivered an address and presented a letter 
from the Emperor of China in which his Majesty expressed 
his shame and remorse that 2 German Ambassador should 
have been murdered by “ Boxers” during a revolutionary move- 
ment. The Emperor, declared Prince Chun, disclaimed all 
“personal connection with the troubles, which had brought 
great misfortunes upon China, and losses and anxieties upon 
Germany.” But “in accordance with the custom of ages, he 
took the fullest responsibility on his own sacred person.” 
The message is dignified,—the message of an equal who regrets 
an unfortunate occurrence, but in regretting avoids all expres. 
sions of humiliation. It is, moreover, sincere, for the Emperor 
had nothing to do with the matter, and the Empress-Regent 
is not named. She apologises to no one, but “ with red eyes’ 
revolves her future plans. 

The German Emperor's reply was also dignified, though 
stern in tone. He denounced the murder us “an abominable 
crime,’ und though rejoiced to believe that personally the 
Emperor of China had no part in it, or in the further acts of 
violence against the Legations, “the guilt of his advisers and 
his Government is all the greater.” ‘“ Let them not deceive 
themselves, and think that they can effect atonement and gain 
forgiveness for their crime by the expiatory mission alone. 
That they can only do by regulating their future conduct in 
accordance with the dictates of international law and by th: 
customs of civilised peoples. If in future his Majesty the 
Emperor of China governs his great Empire strictly in the 
spirit of these dictates, his hope will be fulfilled; the sad con. 
sequences of the troubles of the past year will be overcome, 
and once again permanent relations of peace and friendship 
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will be established between Germany and China.” The rebuke 
is stately, and might produce some impression upon the 
Mandarins but that it will be forgotten in their joy at the 
diplomatic defeat inflicted on their enemy in the matter of 
the kow-tow. The entire incident will, we believe, increase the 
conceit of the Chinese, and their conviction that for the 
future if they only sit immovably still Europe will retire. 

The quarrel between France and Turkey has advanced two 
steps further. August 3lst was the féte-day of the Sultan, 
when all the Embassies offer congratulations, but M. Constans 
having departed, no French substitute for him attended in his 
place, an omission which announces the quarrel to all Con- 
stantinople. On September 3rd, the French Minister of 
Foreign Affairs having held his interviews with M. Constans, 
attended a Cabinet Council, and after the meeting an official 
notice was sent to the Press announcing that as the Sultan 
had made engagements some of which had not been kept, 
the French Ambassador had received orders to quit Constan- 
tinople, and the Turkish Ambassador in Paris had been noti- 
tied that his presence “had no longer any object.” The 
Times correspondent hints that much stronger measures 
are under consideration, including a naval demonstration, 
but the next move lies with the Sultan, who, it is said, is 
asking the Great Powers to mediate in the affair. They 
will probably advise him to yield; but it is by no means 
certain that opinion in Constantinople will allow of simple 
submission, and if he continues to resist, coercion or media- 
tion will become imperative. The affair grows in importance, 
for, as we have endeavoured to show elsewhere, retreat has 
become difficult for cither party. 


The Times of Saturday affirms that Russia is influencing 
Persia to harass the new route of our trade, a trade of £120,000 
a year, between Quetta and Meshed, called the “ Quetta- 
Nushki” route, and that Russia desires to extend her railways 
through Persia to Bandar Abbas, on the Persian Gulf. It 
therefore solemnly warns the nation that it must decide 
either to retreat before Russia in Persia, and so lose Persian 
trade, or to “ gird ourselves for fight.” We might, it adds, in 
1898, by insisting that Persia should borrow in London 
instead of St. Petersburg, have obtained the control of 
Persian customs, which are now in Russian hands. This 
advice is repeated on all kinds of occasions, from all kinds of 
quarters, and seems to us hopelessly unsound. Russian 
goods cannot be sent to India by the “ Quetta-Nushki” or 
any other route without Russians taking Indian goods in 
return, and if trade is developed, what does the route matter ? 
As to Bandar Abbas, if the Russians can turn that place asa 
railway terminus into au important port they must improve 
our trade, and, moreover, offer us an important port as 
hostage for their own conduct. Russia once on the open 
water is assailable, which she is not now. If we were going 
to conquer Persia it would be different, but as we are not, we 
are simply, in resisting Russian development of Persian 
resources, playing the old part of dog-in-the-manger, the very 
part which makes Russians so hostile to our policy. As we 
point out elsewhere, our policy towards Russia and Persia is 
certain to end in humiliation if it is to be governed by a 
timorous jealousy. 


The Times correspondent at Copenhagen reports that the 
attempts to Russify Finland by severity have cooled the 
usual Danish welcome for the Czar. The Danes, he says, 
understand Finnish, and are inclined from history to regard 
both Finland and Northern Schleswig as old Scandinavian 
provinces. That seems a little sentimental, but we can 
2asily imagine that all the peoples on the coasts of the Baltic 


i 
of which countries are threatened by the proposed high tarige 
on grain and meat, increases, and the Protectionists of the 
German towns are becoming restive. They have worked 
with the Agrarians, doubtless under some kind of bargain 
but they now denounce them for wanting too much 
and in particular demand that the commercial treaties 
shall be continued. That is the old and well-under. 
stood story. True Protectionists are never content 
unless duties are prohibitive—one good reason for Free. 
traders rejecting compromise—and the workmen in the 
towns always find that nothing compensates them for dear 
food. It is the good fortune of Germany that Protection 
there involves the taxation of the loaf, and the bad luck of 
America that the Protectionists there are unable to tax 
bread. Scientific argument ought to win in the end, but dear 
food is a better object-lesson than any which can be conveyed 
in a book. The grand protection against any aberration on 
the subject? in our own country is that the core of the 
Protectionist party consists of men whose one object is to tax 
the import of corn. 


Lord Curzon clearly sees no harm in endowing Maynooth, 
In a. speech delivered to an Educational Conference at Simla 
on Monday he declared that while he believed religion the 
essential foundation of education, he thought the members of 
each creed must teach their own religion in private institu. 
tions which Government would assist by grants-in-aid. It 
was of no use to adopt a general primer of ethics, as had heen 
suggested, for the pupils would cram the ethics as they now 
cram Euclid. As to morals, good teachers weuld make boys 
moral sooner than good books. Most of that is sound, but 
is Lord Curzon going to give pecuniary aid to Colleges 
— Hindoo, Mussulman, and Christian — specially devoted 
to religious instruction? If he is, he will find that he 
has trodden into a hornets’ nest, not to say a nest of 
scorpions, each creed perpetually comparing the amount its 
doctors get. The old Indian idea was wiser than that, to 
give secular knowledge to everybody who would acquire it, 
but to regard all religions as Gallio is said to have done,— 
namely, as ideas neither to be repressed nor encouraged. If 
the creeds are good, secular learning will not hurt them ; and 
if they are bad, it will help to undermine them. It is possible 
that Lord Curzon did not mean that he would pay for any 
distinctively religious teaching, but only for secular teaching in 
religious establishments; but the reporter clearly thought 
that he announced a new departure. 


On Friday, August 30th, the Pall Mall Gazette printed a 
communication from a correspondent stating that Lord 
Salisbury would resign the Premiership and retire from office 
soon after the Coronation. The communication went on to 
suggest that Mr. Balfour would be Lord Salisbury’s best suc+ 
cessor. We have stated elsewhere our belief that the Pall 
Mall Gazette is not likely not only to have published, but 
to have endorsed, the communication in question without 
ample warrant as to its correspondent’s veracity and 
knowledge, and we may say here also that the rumour 
is on the face of it reasonable and likely. Persons 
competent to express an opinion have for some time 
been saying that Lord Salisbury was feeling the long- 
continued responsibilities of office, and would be likely to take 
the first opportunity to retire. Such an opportunity will 
be given him by the Coronation. He could not have left the 
public service at the very moment of a change in the 
occupancy of the throne, but that objection will not operate 
at the end of next June. That Mr. Balfour should succeed 
Lord Salisbury is not only inevitable, but, in our opinion, 
greatly in the public interest. 


The Associated Chambers of Commerce held their annual 





feel a common interest in the good government of those 
coasts, and that the Danes with their love of freedom regard | 
the suppression of Finnish liberties with great disfavour. 
The matter is of some importance to the Czars, as Denmark 
is the only place where they can lead a holiday life, and are 
safe at once from Anarchists and their own Ministers. It | 
has recently been asserted, with some appearance of correct- 
ness, that the Czar hears the whole truth about events in his 
own dominions only from Copenhagen. 





The chances of complete victory for the German Agrarians ! 
do not increase. The pressure from Russia and Austria, both 





meeting at Nottingham on Tuesday, and Lord Avebury, who 
was chairman, made a speech in which he discussed, among 
other things, the injury done us by German competition: 
Part at least of German prosperity was artificial, the 


syndicates enriched by the home trade having sold abroad 


below cost-price all goods not disposed of at home, but so far 
as it has been real it has benefited English trade. That is the 
kind of fact which needs to be dinned into those of our people 


| who believe that because a neighbour prospers we must be grow- 


ing poor. The richer the neighbour the more she buys of us, and 
as we give nothing away, the more shesends in payment. So 
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far from trade languishing here, “the total of our commerce 
last year was the largest ever transacted in any year in the 
history of the world.” That does not of itself prove that it 
was the most profitable, but a broad basis for a business 
always makes it safer, and we confess to a great confidence in 
our traders’ capacity for making a profit on every transaction. 
The subject is complex, as Lord Avebury says, and though 
our Consular agents are clever men, they are a little apt to 
overestimate the activity they see, and to depreciate the 
activity going on outside their ken. 

The presidential address to the Trade-Mnion Congress, 
which has been sitting at Swansea during the past week, 
was delivered by Mr. Bowerman on Tuesday. Naturally, 
the address dealt with the subject which has made 
so great a commotion in the Trade-Union world—namely, 
the decision in the Taff Vale case—but we deeply 
regret to note that he spoke of it as “a legal, or, more 
correctly speaking, semi-political, decision.” Now if that 
means anything, it is an accusation that the Lords of 
Appeal did not give their decision because they believed 
it to be the law, but because they desired to promote certain 
political aims. Nothing can, of course, be further from the 
truth. For ourselves, we believe that the practical results 
of the decision will be much less than is now believed in the 
kind of panic that has set in. The Unions may have to keep 
their benefit funds and their strike funds apart, and they may 
have to be more cautious in regard to the action of their 
agents during strikes, but we cannot say that we think either 
of these results would be bad from any point of view. That 
the decision will really injure the Unions is, we believe, a 
delusion, for the most successful Unions are those, like the 
Boilermakers’ and the Cotton Operatives’, which never rely on 
any form of violence. We wish no ill to the Unions, believing 
that a great deal of the prejudice against them is ill-founded, 
and hold that on the whole they have greatly benefited the 
working class, but we do not wish their members given privi- 
leges not accorded to the ordinary citizen. Such privileges 
they would have if the Unions could never be called to 
account for wrongful acts. 


The sittings of the International Engineering Congress, the 
largest gathering of the kind ever held in the United Kingdom, 
opened on Tuesday in Glasgow. Mr. Mansergh, the presi- 
dent, laid especial stress on the dependence of engineering 
on its cheapness, and admitted that only too good a case 
could be made out for the allegation that a mistaken 
statutory system had discouraged in this country —for 
the time at least—-the naturalisation and development 
of electrical engineering on the largest scale—a point 
further elaborated by Mr. Langdon in his address to the 
electrical section. In this department of engineering 
England had become stationary if not retrograde, and if we 
were to retain our rank as a nation we must ascertain and re- 
move the cause of our present indebtedness to a foreign source 
to meet a great portion of our wants. We may also note Sir 
Guildford Molesworth’s interesting paper in the railway 
section on the peculiar difficulties encountered in the construe- 
tion of the Uganda line, the account given by the German 
delegate of the great canal lifts on the Dortmund and Ems 
Canal, Mr. Livesey’s appeal to the gas engineers as best able 
to solve the pressing problem of smokeless towns, and Sir 
Nathaniel Barnaby’s interesting survey of naval architecture 
in the nineteenth century, with special reference to the 
differentiation and approximation in the types of ships for 
commerce and wav. 


Ina letter to last Saturday's Times * Verax ” draws attention 
to the statement that Father Bailly, of the Assumptionists, 
an Order which has been expelled from France and is taking 
refuge in England, has accepted Cardinal Vaughan’s invitation 
to take charge of a parish in London. “ May I remind your 
readers generally,” says * Verax,” “that of all the militant 
Clerical organs in France Father Bailly’s La Croix is the 
one which has always carried off the palm for the most bitter 
and virulent Anglophobia, and your Catholic readers more 
especially that it was Father Bailly’s La Croix that went 
to the length of ascribing the condemnation of Dreyfus by 
the Court-martial at Rennes to the miraculous intervention 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary?” ‘Verax” goes on to ex. 








press the hope that Cardinal Vaughan will be able to con. 
tradict this statement. It is natural that “ Verax,” who, 
as appeared in a former controversy, is 2 Roman Catholic, 
should be indignant, but for ourselves we are more struek 
by the absolute confidence shown by the Assumptionists in 
the tolerance of English Protestants. The men who have 
abused us so violently in their newspapers feel certain of 
kindness and fair treatment in Protestant England. It is 
a magnificent compliment, and the incident cannot, we 
should hope, fail to have an influence on even the late 
proprietors of La Croix. 





We are very glad to find that the views of the Spectator on 
the language question in South Africa are shared by Professor 
Westlake. In a very able, and to us most convincing, letter in 
Tuesday's Times he completely demolishes the argument that 
unity of language secures the moral unity of a population,— 
pointing, amongst other notable instances, to the loyalty of the 
French-Canadians, the perfect common patriotism of the Swiss 
with their three languages, and the dissensions of the practi- 
cally monoglot Irish. The feeling of separateness, he con- 
tends, is the outcome of traditions, aims, religion, and indi- 
vidual character more than of language, and the indispensable 
condition of its perpetuation is local separateness. Hence 
the paramount need in the annexed Republics of avoiding 
compact settlements. “If we can see the new Colonies well 
penetrated in their principal parts by new blood, the language 
will soon be English everywhere, even though we may have 
refrained from forcing that language on the old population.” 
Finally, Professor Westlake points to what is happening in 
the concentration camps, where the Boers have largely chosen 
that their children should learn English, and asks,—“ Are we 
in our impatience, to throw that lesson away, and disgust by 
our arbitrary methods those whose choice, if we allowed it to 
them, would assist in rapidly giving us what we desire?” To 
proseribe the Twal is the one way to lend artificial vitality toa 
language which has in it none of the intrinsic elements of 
permanence. But while we would not proscribe the Twal, we 
would give it no artificial encouragement. We would not kill 
it, but allow it to die a natural death. 


The Times of Saturday last gives a most interesting account 
of the work of reopening the ancient supply of water to 
Jerusalem which has at last been undertaken by the Turks, 
the occasion being a great scarcity of water in the city. The 
ancient reservoirs of Solomon are still in existence and still 
hold a supply of clear emerald-green water. The conduits 
are also there, though in ruin, and so is the sealed fountain 
and its most ancient stonework which supplies the reservoirs. 
Apparently the new work consists, not in repairing the old 
stone conduits, but in laying a 10c. pipe direct from “the 
sealed fountain,” which is a natural spring in the Jimestone 
rock; but the pipe will follow the course of the old conduit. 
The present Governor, Mohammed Djevad Pasha, is said to 
take a great deal of interest in the scheme, and to contemplate 
bringing water also from Beeroth, “the place of wells,” to 
the north side of the city. 


At the same time the work of repairing the Virgin’s 
fountain—z.e., the spring which supplies the Pool of 
Siloam—is going on. The water passes from the fountain 
to the pool through a tunnel built by Hezekiah. It 
was in this tunnel that was found the earliest Hebrew 
inscription—now in the Museum at Constantinople—which 
commemorates the cutting of the tunnel, and tells how the 
navvies working from each end met in the middle, just 
as they will do under the Simplon. This fountain has 
an intermittent flow,—that is, after several hours’ tlow 
there is «a complete cessation for a short time, and then 
the water runs again. Curiously enough, the fountain 
was almost destroyed a few years ago by an attempt 
to increase the flow by blasting. Lately, however, some of 
the villagers of Siloam offered to restore the flow if they were 
given a hundred napoleons. They stopped up the holes 
through which the water ran to waste, and received the 
reward. It is a curious example of the hereditary instinct 
for managing the water supply having to be called in to 
correct the errors of science. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (2$) were on Friday 93}. 
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TOP{CS OF THE DAY. 
——_—_———— 

THE RUMOURS AS TO LORD SALISBURY'S 

RESIGNATION. 


E think it highly probable that there is solid ground 
for the allegation which has been made by the 
Pall Mall Gazette that Lord Salisbury will resign office 
within the next nine or ten months. In the first place, the 
journal in question, which is not now, at any rate, given to 
the publication of rash rumours and sensational news, 
evidently regards its informant as specially well in- 
formed, and next, it does not hesitate to adopt his story 
editorially. For ourselves, then, we make little doubt that, 
as in the case of Mr. Gladstone’s resignation, the Pall Mall 
Gazette has obtained the first news of a coming event of 
great importance. Quite apart, however, from private 
information, the allegation is entirely credible. Lord 
Salisbury cannot, we are glad to think, be described as in 
failing health, but he is not possessed of the physique 
which enables a Minister to continue in office for long 
periods without feeling the strain. Lord Salisbury has 
been head of the British Government, save for a break of 
three years, for more than fifteen years—i.e., from 1886 
to the present day—and it is evident that the work as well 
as his years have told on him. If we remember what 
those years have seen—the Home-rule agitation, the Irish 
land troubles, the Egyptian difficulties, the war, and the 
Queen’s death—we shall not wonder that the Prime Minister 
desires a rest and has fixed the King’s Coronation cere- 
monies as the limit of his retention of office. It is to be 
hoped that no well-meaning but injudicious attempts 
will be made on the part of the rank-and-file of the 
Unionist party to induce Lord Salisbury not to resign. 
Such attempts would no doubt be very natural, for the 
Unionists owe Lord Salisbury a deep debt of gratitude, 
but they would, in our opinion, be most unwise. Lord 
Salisbury is the best judge of whether he is any longer 
capable of bearing the immense burden of responsibility 
which attaches to the office of Prime Minister, and if he 
has decided that he is not, no efforts should be made to 
induce him to change his purpose or to turn him from the 
path he has marked out for himself. 


The question of who is to succeed Lord Salisbury 
is naturally being canvassed with no little interest, but 
it is probably one which is a good deal simpler than 
is generally supposed. If people, instead of speculating 
at large on the question of the succession, will stop to 
think what will, and indeed must, happen at Lord 
Salisbury’s resignation, they will soon be able to solve the 
problem for themselves. Lord Salisbury will place his re- 
signation in the hands of the King. His Majesty will then 
have to consider whom to send for as his successor. Under 
the custom of the Constitution he will send for the person 
whom he regards as head of the Unionist party,—7i.e., the 
person who commands the confidence of the majority of 
the Members of the House of Commons. That person in 
the first instance cannot well be any one else but Mr. 
Balfour, the present Leader of the House. Of course, 
it may be said that such nomination by the Sovereign does 
not necessarily settle the matter. For example, when in 
1880 the Liberals obtained 2 majority in the House of 
Commons the Queen sent for Lord Hartington, as the official 
head of the Liberal party. Yet he did not become Prime 
Minister, but, instead, advised her Majesty to send for Mr. 
Gladstone, because Mr. Gladstone, though not the nominal, 
was the real head of the party. In the present case, how- 
ever, Mr. Balfour could not feel obliged to point out any 
other person to the King as having a superior claim to be 
considered head of the Unionist party. All that loyalty 
to his colleagues would require him to do—needless to say, 
Mr. Balfour would do everything which loyalty demanded— 
would be to inform the King that before carrying out his 
Majesty’s commands he must consult his colleagues, and 
inquire whether they would be willing to serve under him. 
But the result of such inquiries cannot be doubtful. It may 
be taken for granted that neither the Duke of Devonshire 
nor Mr. Chamberlain would dream of refusing his consent. 
It is a foolish fashion with a section of Mr. Chamberlain's 
detractors to regard him as a man likely to be disloyal to, 
or to intrigue against, his political colleagues, but in reality 
nothing could be further from the truth. The notion of 





i | 
Mr. Chamberlain lending himself to manceuvres to supplant 
Mr. Balfour is too childishly absurd to be worth consider. 
ing, and could only be entertained by those who have no 
understanding of his true character. It may be recalled 
also that not much more than a year ago Mr. Chamberlain 
said publicly, and with all possible emphasis, that there 
was not one of his present colleagues who would not be 
proud to serve wnder Mr. Balfour, and that is, of course 
as true now as it was then. The idea that the Duke of 
Devonshire would refuse office under Mr. Balfour, or 
would ,allow himself to be placed in opposition to Mr. 
Balfour’s claims, is equally absurd. Unless, then, the 
King—which is, in our opinion, incredible—were to ste 
outside all constitutional precedent and were to send, not 
for Mr. Balfour, but for some other Minister, Mr. Balfour 
must succeed Lord Salisbury in a manner which micht 
almost be called automatic. And even if, for the sake of 
argument,-we admit that the King might choose to send 
for another Minister, the result would be the same, for 
such other Minister would, of course, advise his Majesty 
to entrust the Premiership to Mr. Balfour. There will 
not be, and cannot be, any rush or scramble for the 
headship of the Administration, as some people seem 
to suppose. The whole procedure will be governed by 
custom and precedent, and unless, which is extremely 
improbable, Mr. Balfour refuses to take the post of 
Premier, the operation of such custom and precedent 
must place Mr. Balfour in the position now occupied by 
Lord Salisbury. Whether thereupon the rest of the 
Ministry would be called on by the King to resign, and 
Mr. Balfour would reconstruct the Ministry, it is, 
of course, impossible to say. Probably there would 
be some reconstruction. For example, some of the 
Ministers who entered the Cabinet with Lord 
Salisbury in 1885 might feel inclined to ask to be re- 
lieved of the burden of office,—though we trust that 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach would not be of the number, 
for the loss of his services to the nation would, in-our 
opinion, be at the present time most serious. So able 
a Chancellor of the Exchequer cannot be spared in war 
time. But apart from any resignations on grounds 
similar to Lord Salisbury’s own, the great administrative 
posts must be kept in the same hands as now. Mr. 
Chamberlain certainly cannot be spared from the 
Colonial Office; while Lord Selborne must clearly re- 
main at the Admiralty, and Mr. Brodrick at the War 
Office. In other words, Lord Salisbury might carry one 
or two of his older colleagues with him, but otherwise 
the Ministry would not be changed. 


It is to be hoped that Mr. Balfour, if and when he 
becomes Prime Minister, will remember that the duty of a 
Prime Minister is not to be merely primus inter pares, but 
rather foreman,—the director, supervisor, and helper of 
every Cabinet Minister. Of course, it will be very difficult 
for him to reintroduce what we may call the “ Peeline” 
system—Peel saw each Cabinet Minister privately every day, 
and was conversant with all important movements in every 
Department—but unless and until it is reintroduced we 
shall not have a really satisfactory system of government. 
Lord Salisbury has done his country many great 
services, but in abandoning the true work of the Premier, 
and concentrating his energies, not on the task of general 
supervision, but only on foreign policy, he set a most 
dangerous precedent, and created a most difficult position 
for his successor. He lowered, that is, the position 
of Prime Minister, and has made what used to be the 
Prime Minister’s legitimate function look like interfer- 
ence. Fortunately, however, Mr. Balfour is by nature 
well qualified to carry on the work of supervision, for 
his is a mind naturally wise and helpful in counsel. 
He has not got Mr. Gladstone’s appetite for detail, 
but he has an excellent judgment, a wide sympathy 
of comprehension, and a great grasp of relative values. 
He is often accused, for example, of not paying enough 
attention to Parliamentary minutiae, but this is not 
due to indifference so much as to a_ very keen 
perception of the relative importance of the points 
involved. Mr. Gladstone could work himself into a 
passion of interest over a sub-section in a Drainage 
Act. Mr. Balfour is more inclined to see the work of 
government steadily and see it whole. If, then, Mr. 
Balfour can only manage to replace the Premiership in 
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at Premier. But above all things he must remember 
togive due attention to the financial side of government. If 
the machine is to work well the Premier must be a 
fnancial arbiter. Every question that arises has its 
fnancial side. But this fact is, unfortunately, too often 
imored. Men will agree to a policy or an administrative 
act in the abstract, but refuse to assent to its financial 
consequences. It should be the Premier’s business to 
regulate these matters, and, for example, not to let 
questions of expenditure be settled by a rough-and- 
tumble fight between the Departments and the Treasury, 
but to see that they are decided as the needs of the nation 
require. This question of financial control and Govern- 
ment policy 1s, however, one to which we hope to return, 
and we will only observe here that if the Premier is to say the 
ultimate word on every great question, as he ought, he 
must have financial knowledge and financial control. No 
Premier can succeed who does not remember that heis First 
Lord of the Treasury, and that the name implies a fact. 





TURKEY AND FRANCE. 

HE English world is, perhaps, inclined to think 
quarrels between any European Power and Turkey, 

like quarrels between such a Power and China, a litile too 
unimportant. Nothing, it is ima gined, can come of them 
except words, and perhaps “incidents.” The Sultan is 
certain to give way after more or less of protest and fuss, 
and whether he has or has not anything of a case does not 
ereatly matter. He is, at any rate, a barbarian, and he 
massacred the Armenians. Substantially and as a general 
rule that view is correct, but we are not sure that it will 
invariably hold good, and on the day when it ceases to hold 
cood the “incidents” may be of considerable moment to 
mankind. In the present instance, for example, the 
quarrel with France, though the Sultan will probably give 
way—his only case being that he is overcharged—it is just 
possible that both he and his opponent may find them- 
selves in a kind of impasse. France really cannot recede. 
She has proclaimed her grievances to the whole world by 
withdrawing her Ambassador or allowing him to with- 
draw, she has officially announced a “rupture,” and she 
has permitted her business man at Constantinople to pass 
an affront on the Sultan personally by abstaining from 
the regular congratulations on the Imperial birthday. To 
recede now would be to make M. Delcassé rather ridicu- 
lous, to give the Nationalists ground for posing as the 
only protectors of the honour of France, and, as we pointed 
out last week, to destroy the waning influence of Paris 
throughout the Levant. Yet if any Great Power inter- 
venes, and thereby makes the Sultan obstinate, M. Del- 
cassé may find that decided measures will involve serious 
risk; and it is difficult to believe that no Great Power 
will consent to intervene. Russia claims always to be 
protector of Turkey, and may not enjoy seeing her protéq’ 
humiliated, and her own chance of obtaining the rest of 
her Indemnity of 1877 recede into the far distance. 
Germany is endeavouring to conciliate the Sultan in the 
interest of railway lines, which will, her Emperor hopes, 
gives her a foothold in the East, and Germany has weight 
in Paris. Even Austria, which needs the goodwill of 
Turkey to maintain her position in the Balkans, may not 
be unwilling by informal mediation to do a service to the 
friend who can do so many for her. France will not be 
willing to irritate any of these Powers, especially just now, 
and when one party to the dispute is a dully obstinate 
man who comprehends only half he sees, compromises are 
difficult to arrange. On the other hand, the Sultan, 
though willing to arrange matters by a small loan, of 
which he could use the balance to meet the pressing 
demands of his immediate entowrage, may, if supported at 
all, find it hard to yield. He has to keep up, if not his 
own dignity, at least the dignity of his great office. His 
own people are evidently angry. His Ministers, whom 
money troubles are driving to their wits’ end, are so excited 
that they have ventured on the extreme step of open 
remonstrance against concession. Even the Sheikh-ul- 
Islam has said his word against such submission to the 
infidel, and thoug’s one hardly sees how the Faith is 
concerned, even the Sultan dislikes bickering with the 
authoritative expositor of Mussulman law. The _boat- 
men, who often lead the populace, are in a ferment because 
the concessionaires of the quays about which the dispute 








began threaten their monopoly of centuries; and altogether 
the Sultan must feel that he has almost as much to fear 
from yielding as from resisting, at least up to the point at 
which shells may begin to fall. Add that, although he is 
a morbidly nervous man, actual war does not terrify the 
Sultan quite as much as we think, and that he has some 
bold men beside him, and we may see good reasons why 
Abd-ul-Hamid, not for the first time in his life, should 
turn mule, and resolve to see what will happen if he does 
nothing. Nobody, he is well aware, can get a Chinese 
indemnity out of him, and except an indemnity, what is 
there to be got to which all the Powers will be willing to 
consent? He has islands by the dozen, but France has 
nearly enough colonial expenditure on her shoulders; and 
as islands can be transferred, any compromise of that kind 
will be treated as matter of European import, and excite 
jealousies none the pleasanter because they would be so 
vague. 

[f the Sultan can yield—which, remembering the state 
of his exchequer, is not quite certain—and does yield, his 
submission will be caused by a danger of which he is 
always aware, which will be increased by that submission, 
and which of itself constitutes a permanent menace to 
European tranquillity. He is the absolute master of 
thirty-three millions of people, of whom all but nine mil- 
lions, that is, all but the Osmanli caste, detest his person, 
distrust his government, and would put his agents to 
death if they dared. Albania is only not in rebellion 
because one does not apply such big words to so small a 
State and insignificant a people. Macedonia is only held 
down by a heavy garrison of Asiatics, and the certainty 
that if a rising occurred they would be let loose to repeat 
the scenes which twenty-five years ago in Bulgaria shocked 
the civilised world. ‘Tripoli is perfectly willing to ex- 
change its nominal vassalage for independence. Arabia 
rebels about once in every three years. Syria is crushed 
by the exactions of the taxgatherer, and would welcome any 
government as a relief from the Sultan. Armenia is a 
province where all men cower but all men curse, and 
would welcome even Russians as deliverers. Even Con- 
stantinople, the city where all taxes are spent, and where 
the life of the Empire is concentrated, seethes with dis- 
content so bitter that the Sultan guards himself from his 
own people and his own garrison, employs hundreds of 
spies to watch them, and keeps his Fleet rotting at anchor 
because when the uprising comes the sailors may, if they 
are faithful, turn their guns upon the rebels. Any collision 
between Turkey and a European Power might inspire any 
of these elements of disorder with hope, and the smallest 
ray of hope might induce any one of them to decide, as 
the inhabitants of so many Turkish provinces have decided, 
that it is better to face any danger or serve any unaccus- 
tomed master than to remain for another generation under 
Osmanli rule. That is the permanent risk which induces 
the most military of all Powers to submit to one aggression 
after another, and it is as great a danger for Europe as for 
the Empire immediately threatened. There is not a 
province belonging to Turkey which some European 
Government does not covet. Even Tripoli could not move 
without awaking Italy, and the fate of Arabia, which 
seems so remote and separate, directly concerns the 
masters of Egypt, and rulers of fifty millions of Mussul- 
mans who look to Mecca for spiritual guidance. An 
obstinate Sultan might bring the whole modern world 
tumbling about our ears, and any Power which threatens 
Constantinople without striking quick and hard may 
develop in the Sultan, or in men around him whom he 
cannot offend, an obstinacy which nothing except 
destruction would overcome. The Turk is a Chinaman 
who loves, instead of despising, fighting. This is why the 
elements of a grand struggle lie always packed in Con- 
stantinople, and why diplomatists and Sovereigns, unlike 
journalists, fail to consider any commotion there, however 
small it may look, a matter of trivial importance. 
Matches are small things, but the keepers of magazines 
watch their entry with interested eyes. We do not feel 
quite certain that France is not treading on a match. 





-RINCE CHUN AND THE GERMAN EMPEROR. 

{HINA has beaten Europe again. That seems to us 
CU the only possible conclusion to be drawn from the 
history of the strange diplomatic battle which for the past 
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fortnight has been raging in Berlin. The German 
Emperor, who from the first has desired to occupy a 
separate as well as a grand position in the negotiations with 
China, insisted that as his Minister had been murdered 
at Pekin, the Chinese Court should make special amends 
to him and to Germany by despatching to Berlin a mission 
of humiliation. A lad named Prince Chun, only eighteen 
years of age, but a younger brother of the Emperor, was 
accordingly despatched from Sian with a splendid suite 
and orders to express in a personal interview with his 
Majesty the “regret” of the Chinese Emperor that such 
an incident should have occurred. The clause was placed 
first in the protocol, and as no other State was similarly 
honoured, though the lives of all Ministers had been 
attempted, the greatness of the German Emperor and his 
special provocation were fully acknowledged. William II., 
however, was not contented. He is apparently convinced 
that the pride of the Chinese Court must be broken as 
well as its military strength, and he hit, with that end, 
upon a striking if not an original device. He would revive 
the ceremonial of the kow-tow, or threefold prostration, 
formerly Cemanded of every Envoy to Pekin, only this 
time it should be performed by the representative of 
China and before a European Monarch. The Prince 
might be exempt as a member of an Imperial house from 
the personal degradation, but the three heads of his suite 
must make the three prostrations, striking the ground 
visibly and audibly with their foreheads. The Embassy, 
in fact, should kow-tow, though its nominal head, being 
Royal, need only bow. No hint of this demand was given 
in Pekin, lest, perchance, the Ambassador should refuse to 
come; but on his arrival in Basle Prince Chun was 
informed that to express regret was insufficient, that he 
must beg pardon for the murder, and that he must direct 
those around him to perform the kow-tow. Then the 
Emperor would relent and receive him as became his 
birth and his character as representative of a great 
Monarchy. Prince Chun stopped dead. He is described 
as a pleasure-loving lad of no intellectual powers, but he 
knew his Court, and knew that if he sanctioned the 
ceremony, which would be immediately described through- 
out Europe and reported back to China, even his birth 
would not save him from the vengeance of the insulted 
Empress-Regent. He pretended illness, telegraphed at 
great length to Pekin for instructions, and finally refused 
altogether to allow the humiliating ceremony to be per- 
formed. William II. was in a quandary. Neither the 
Courts of Europe nor his own subjects really approved a 
demand unknown in diplomacy except as a barbarian 
affront; he could not march an army to compel sub- 
mission, and he could not bear to forego his special and 
separate apology. So he gave way. He would, he said, 
receive Prince Chun alone,—that is, he would receive only 
the one man who, as he had admitted, could not, as an 
Imperial Prince, be even asked to kow-tow. The special 
Chinese Ambassador will apologise, but as equal speaking 
to equal. 


It is no wonder that Berliners laugh, for they are 
familiar with Gilbert and Sullivan’s operas, and to 
European minds the whole incident suggests The Mikado 
rather than serious negotiation; but it has a very serious 
side. It shows that the German Emperor can allow a 
fancy born of his own thoughts to overmaster his judgment. 
It shows also that the Manchus, though they have accom- 
plished nothing in battle and have bought off the barbarian 
at a heavy price, do not consider themselves conquered, 
but are still prepared in the strength of their immobility 
to face any European State. They do not think the 
diplomatic struggle comical at all. It seems to them that 
they have faced a great military Monarchy on a diplomatic 
field chosen by itself, and that it has receded after a battle. 
If Germany cannot defeat them, what Power can hope for 
success in any future struggle ? if she is afraid to be firm, 
what State will be firm against their obstinacy ? It is not 
as if the incident stood alone. Whenever they have re- 
sisted up to the point of risking further attaek, they have, 
after many threats, come off with flying colours. They 
refused to execute the great men who had planned the 
“ Boxer” rising or organised the attack on the Legations, 
‘and the great men are alive and at the head of armies. 
They refused to dismantle the Taku forts, and the Taku 
forts are to remain. They refused to return to Pekin, and 


sais 
tions are armed. And now, when the greatest of the 
hostile Sovereigns, and the one who has been most bittey} 
afironted, has demanded humihating apologies, they hayg 
refused them also, and he has shrunk before their detey. 
mination. What can they think, they to whom ceremonial 
is the most serious of State questions, but that refusal is 
always safe, and that if they do but sit still and protest 
Europe will always, after more or less of ineffectya) 
splutter, draw back defeated ? Any Court whatever would 
think so, even that of Portugal or Montenegro, and this is 
a Court proud almost to insanity, conscious of sway over 
hundreds of millions, and accustomed to believe tha; 
whatever the strength of its enemies, it is strength like 
that of a boat in water, which as it passes, no matter with 
what fuss and raising of waves, leaves the river tranquil as 
before. 

The incident is a most unfortunate one for all Europe 
for the Powers are only on the threshold of most difficuli 
negotiations with China about commerce, about freedom 
of travel, about the protection of missionaries, about the 
access of Ambassadors to the Emperor; and if the Court, 
profiting by its experience, and with its obstinacy rein. 
forced by diplomatic victories, simply sits still, quietly 
refusing all demands, what are they to do? They will 
never act as a body again, and if they act as individuals 
they run the risk not only of incurring vast expenditure 
which cannot again be repaid out of Chinese taxes, but of 
rousing anew the jealousies which have rendered the 
present great expedition so nearly abortive. Unless 
absolutely compelled to act by some affront from the 
Court, or rising among the people, they will hesitate and 
deliberate and negotiate until even trade with China has 
become almost impossible. The Manchus are perfectly aware 
of European jealousies, they are aware how reluctant every 
State is to declare war on them, and they perceive clearly 
—and this is the most alarming fact of all—that in resist. 
ing the foreigner they are consolidating their own doniinion 
at home. Nothing has been more wonderful in all this 
long imbroglio than the ease with which the Empress- 
Regent, though forced to fly for her life, and for the 
moment stripped alike of troops and revenues, has 
reasserted her absolute authority. The reason is plain,— 
in resisting the foreigner she has been gratifying the inner 
pride and the immovable prejudices of her people. The 
masses may know nothing of Berlin, but power is still 
with the Mandarins, and there is not a Mandarin who will 
not feel prouder because a great European Sovereign has 
been compelled to forego his expressed will by the deter- 
mined resistance of an insignificant Manchu Prince. 
Prince Chun, who even in Europe would not kow-tow to 
a European or allow his attendants to kow-tow, will be, 
we may rest assured, a hero in Chinese eyes. 





THE POSITION OF TRADE-UNIONS. 
E have no sympathy whatever with people who 

are inclined to chuckle over the alarm exhibited at 
the Trade-Union Congress in regard to the possible results 
of the decision of the House of Lords in the Taff Vale case. 
Undoubtedly the situation created by that decision is one 
fraught with reasonable anxiety even to the most sober 
friends of organised Labour. It reverses what has for many 
years been generaliy understood to be the rule of law as to 
the non-liability of Trade-Union funds to outsiders in 
respect of injuries occasioned through illegal action taken 
on the part of the officials of Unions or under their 
authority. Nearly three-quarters of the nineteenth century 
had passed before Trade-Union funds enjoyed any 
security at all. Although the right of combination 
was conceded to workmen by the legislation of 1824-25, 
there were eminent Judges who held so late as 1869 thai 
the support of strikes was an illegal object, as being in 
restraint of trade, and that therefore Trade-Unions could 
not claim the protection of the law for their funds against 
peculation or embezzlement by dishonest officials. This 
state of injustice—for injustice it unquestionably was— 
was removed by that “workmen’s charter,” the Trade- 
Union Act of 1871, supplemented by other measures 
passed in 1875 and 1876. In the interesting review of 
this course of legislation which is contained in Messrs. 
Hermann Cohen and George Howell’s text-book, published 
this year, on “Trade-Union Law and Cases” (Sweet and 
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ighty, opinion 1s expressed as to the intention of 


po a in the legislation just mentioned, with respect 
toa point not less important than that of the protection 
of Union funds against dishonest treasurers or trustees. 
Recognised—as, by the Acts of 1871 and those which 
followed it, Trade-Unions expressly were—as pursuing 
objects against which no legal presumption should neces- 
sarily lie, and thus brought, like other associations of law- 
abiding citizens, within the defences supplied by the law 
against thievish depredations on their funds, what position 
was it designed that they should occupy, as bodies holding 
property, in relation to outsiders? In a word, was it 
meant that Trade-Unions as such should be capable of 
suing and being sued? Mr. Howell gives an emphatically 
negative answer. No man now living, he says—and we 
entirely accept his statement—had more to do than he 
with the negotiations respecting the enactment of the 
Tyade-Union Acts, 1871 and 1876, during their passage 
through both Houses of Parliament. The question just 
mentioned was very often raised and discussed among the 
representatives of Labour and officials of Trade-Unions, 
and while some few were in favour of embodying the 
power to sue and be sued in the Trade-Union Bill, “ the 
vast preponderating opinion was averse to it.” Of that 
opinion Mr. Howell was the authorised mouthpiece in 
discussions, public and private, with members of the 
Government, and in resisting the introduction of any 
clause which would “ open the door to litigation ” he was 
supported by such eminent and enlightened friends of 
Labour as the late Judge Hughes and the late Mr. 
Mundella. The Home Secretary, Mr. Bruce (afterwards 
Lord Aberdare), took the same view decidedly, and “the 
Government concurred. The absence, therefore, of any 
express power enabling a Union to sue or be sued was 
intentional on the part of the authors of the measure, and 
that intention was endorsed in the passage of the Bill 
through Parliament.” 

Very good evidence this, as far as it goes; but, of 
course, it does not follow that all Peers and Members of 
the House of Commons who were parties to the passage 
of the Act in the form in which it stands on the statute- 
book agreed with the Labour point of view, or believed 
that in that form it would preclude the existence of the 
power (and liability) in question. And now, after thirty 
years, in our odd English fashion, it has been definitely 
decided by the House of Lords that there is nothing in the 
Act of 1871 imparting any immunity on the part of 
Trade-Unions as such from pecuniary liability for 
the actions, where illegal, of their officials and members. 
The case arose in connection with the dispute between 
the Taff Vale Company and. their servants a year 
ago. That dispute was, happily, arranged without any 
prolonged cessation of work, and towards the settlement 
the moderating and conciliatory action of Mr. Richard 
Bell, the secretary of the Amalgamated Society of Rail- 
way Servants (to which the workmen concerned, or 
many of them, bélonged), sensibly contributed. But in 
the course of the brief strike which did take place the Great 
Western Railway Station at Cardiff, the railway works, 
and other places were picketed, with a view to preventing 
other workmen from taking the places of the servants of the 
Taff Vale Company who were standing out. Thereupon 
the Company applied for an injunction, not only against 
Mr. Bell and Mr. Holmes (another official of the Amalga- 
mated Society of Railway Servants) personally, but 
against the Union itself, to restrain them from “ watching 
or besetting, or causing to be watched or beset,” the Cardiff 
Station and other places, “ for the purpose of persuading or 
otherwise preventing persons from working for the plaintiffs, 
or for any purpose except merely to obtain or communicate 
information, and from procuring any persons who may 
have or may enter into contracts with the plaintiffs to 
commit a breach of such contracts.” Of course, this 
application implied that the picketing carried on at Cardiff 
was of an illegal character, which is not the case with 
regard to all picketing. Section 7 of the Conspiracy and 
Protection of Property Act of 1876, in which the question 
of picketing is dealt with, expressly states that “ attending 
at or near” any place, “in order merely to obtain or com- 
municate information, shall not be deemed a watching or 
besetting within’ the prohibitory language of the earlier 
part of the section. But at the hearing of the Taff 
Vale. Company's application for an injunction the 





legality of the picketing practised at Cardiff was not 
gone into, the great question of interest being whether, 
supposing the pickets to have exceeded the limits of the 
law, the Railway Servants’ Society could as a Union be 
held responsible for their excesses. The Society pleaded 
that they were “neither a corporation nor an individual,” 
and could not be sued in a quasi-corporate or any other 
capacity. It was this point which Mr. Justice Farwell 
decided against their contention a year ago, and on which, 
contrary to the view of the Master of the Rolls and Lords 
Justices Collins and Stirling in the Court of Appeal, which 
—on grounds in part technical—dissolved the original 
injunction, Mr. Justice Farwell’s opinion has been unani- 
mously reaffirmed by the House of Lords. 


It was, in our opinion, highly unbecoming on the part of 
Mr. Bowerman, the President of the Trade-Union Congress, 
to speak of this decision as a “semi-political” one,—thereby 
implying that the distinguished Law Lords—the Lord 
Chancellor and Lords Macnaghten, Lindley, Shand, and 
Brampton—who were parties to it were actuated by 
something else than a desire to interpret the existing 
law with absolute fairness and correctness. It was 
the more unbecoming seeing that in the report of the 
Parliamentary Committee of the Congress, of which Mr. 
Bowerman is Chairman, attention had been called to 
decisions of the House of Lords uniformly favourable 
to the interests of the workmen in cases arising out 
of the Compensation Act passed a few years ago. The 
only excuse, and a very poor one, for Mr. Bowerman’s 
language is panic, and for panic there is, as we hold, 
no ground. It is startling, no doubt, to find that funds 
which had been supposed almost sacred in their security 
against attack through legal process from outside enjoy 
no such exemption, and it is, of course, conceivable that, 
as seems to be apprehended, ill-conditioned masters 
may attempt in various ways, by actions taken 
openly on their own behalf, or inspired and sup- 
ported by them, to deplete the resources of Unions 
against which they have a grudge. But we are satisfied 
that public opinion would emphatically condemn any 
such proceedings, and that any considerable amount. 
of resort to them would result both in a flow of material 
support to Unions unjustly attacked, and in a demand, to 
which Parliament would inevitably defer, for a clearer and 
fairer definition of Trade-Union liabilities. The people of 
England have not seldom criticised unfavourably the action 
of some Trade-Unions, and they have viewed with satisfac- 
tion, in particular, any discomfiture of attempts to restrict 
the production of individual workmen and machines. This 
attitude, we hope and believe, will be firmly main- 
tained. But there is no general indisposition to recognise 
the services which Unionism has rendered in putting work- 
men within some measurable distance of economic equality 
with their employers, or the wisdom and self-restraint with 
which on the whole the policy of many Unions has been 
Jed. Nor would there be any sympathy with attempts at 
“Union-smashing ” based upon the law as now declared. 
Very wisely the Congress, acting on the suggestion of 
their legal adviser as adopted by the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, have pronounced in favour of taking a test 
case up to the House of Lords, in order to ascertain 
how far picketing may be carried on without infring- 
ing the law and rendering the funds of the Societies 
liable for damages. Recent decisions, especially one of 
the Appeal Court in 1896, have seemed to place somewhat 
severe restrictions even upon “ peaceful picketing,” and it 
is very desirable that the country should know on the 


highest authority what the law as it now stands really 


allows in that respect. If it should prove that peaceful 
persuasion, apart from coercion, direct or indirect, open 
or disguised, cannot be legally used to induce outsiders 
not to defeat the object of a strike by taking the 
empty places, then, as it seems to us, public opinion 
would rightly demand a modification of the law in 
the direction of freedom. On the other hand, freedom to 
bully will never be sanctioned by the feeling of the 
English people. Picketing has, no doubt, too often taken 
a bullying form, and we cannot regret that, in view of the 
Lords’ decision as to their pecuniary liability for illegal 
action by their members, Unions will now have to take 
care that. such bullying is never practised. On the face of 
it, the principle of the decision is reasonable. It will 
involve closer supervision of agents during disputes. It 
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will involve the careful apportionment of Union funds as 
between bellicose and benevolent purposes. But these 
will be good modifications, and we are very doubtful 
whether in the long run organised Labour will have any 
reason to bear a grudge against the Lords. 








[September 7, 190]. 
Se tee 
gives sea-power is ocean-going ships and not ports and 
we shall believe in Russia’s desire to take from us the com. 
mand of the sea when we find Russia doubling or trebli 
her Fleet instead of merely taking more ports. The Germans 
it may be noted, who do challenge our command of the sea, 
do not worry about ports, but lay down cruisers and battle. 
ships. We hold, then, that we can see Russia’s aspirations 





RUSSIA, ENGLAND, AND PERSIA. Ce the Persian Gulf satisfied without the slightest injury 


E commend the attention of all serious-minded 


men to a most able and statesmanlike letter¢ 


contributed by Sir Rowland Blennerhassett to the Times 
of Saturday last. In it he makes a plea, which we most 
heartily endorse, for a reconsideration of our policy in 
regard to Russia. He points out how of late our foreign 
relations in the largest sense have been dominated by the 
idea that Germany is our friend and Russia our inevit- 
able enemy, and that we must make concessions to Ger- 
many in order to secure her help against Russia. Yet, as 
he shows, all the premises upon which this policyrests are un- 
sound. Germany is not our friend, and cannot be, because 
hernationalaspirations run exactly contrary toours,and these 
aspirations cannot possibly be satisfied without the loss of 
what is essential to us. Russia, on the other hand, is not 
our inevitable enemy because Russian aspirations do not 
conflict with our essential interests. Let us hasten to say 
that this is not due to the fact that Germany has a double 
dose of original sin, or Russia a double dose of virtue. 
It is simply a fact that Germany cannot fulfil her national 
aspirations without injuring us, and that Russia can, and we 
attribute no wickedness to one or goodness to the other 
because of that fact. Both Powers are thinking only of 
their own interests, as is the way of all Powers. Any 
one who will take the trouble to consider the respective 
aims of the Powers in question will see that we 
are under no illusion in this matter. Germanyy 
aims at sea-power and the command of the sea 
in order to shelter her vast sea-borne commerce, and 
to create and build up a Colonial Empire. But 
Germany cannot secure the command of the sea without 
wresting from us what we regard, and rightly regard, as 
the essential condition not merely of our safety but of our 
national existence. Germany is preparing to challenge 
our position as a Great Power. We are bound to say that 
there is no concealment about it. The German Press and 
German statesmen in their speeches do not leave the matter 
in doubt for a moment. They tell us openly that they 
want the position we have got, and that they mean to 
have it. We do not blame them, for they are only 
doing what they believe to be in the interests of their 
country; but the fact remains. 

Let us ask next what are Russia’s aspirations? 
They are, as Sir Rowland Blennerhassett very well 
expresses it, “to obtain with as little delay as possible 
secure outlets to the Pacific, the Mediterranean, and 
the Persian Gulf,” and, we may add, to maintain them 
when secured, and thus to build up and_ strengthen 
Russia’s great land Empire. How will it hurt us if 
she does fully secure these aspirations? How do they 
conflict with our own aims and objects? The answer, we 
contend, is that they do not conflict at all. They are all 
consistent with the continuance and prosperity of the 
British Empire. We have virtually admitted this already 
in the Pacitic. There Russia has got her ice-free port, 
and will soon have her railway completed to it, and yet 
British influence in: the Far East has not suffered from 
that cause. If it is less now than formerly, it is because 
Germany is at Kiao-chow, not because Russia is at Port 
Arthur. In the same way, the British people are 
beginning to realise that it is not we who would suffer if 
Russia were to take Constantinople and were thus to 
have free access to the Levant. Other Powers might 
find the position one of danger and difficulty, but we 
should not be injured. There remains then only Persia 
where Russian aspirations can still be seriously con- 
fronted by us. Is it worth our while to forbid Russia 
to have access to the Persian Gulf, to secure a port 
there, and to dominate, if not to annex, Persia? If ports 
gave sea-power it might be reasonable to oppose the 
acquisition by Russia of a port or ports on the Persian 
Gulf. But ports do not give sea-power. Russia may 
have the best ports in the world, but unless she can fill 


yeing inflicted on ourselves, and we believe that the British 
pprovernment might to-morrow come to an understandj 

on the matter. A great deal has, no doubt, been said as 
to the impossibility of coming to an understanding with 
Russia, even though we tried to do so. It is urged that 
Russia does not really want to come to an understanding 
—that Russia, in fact, does not ask for an agreement 
but for a complete surrender on our part. Therefore it is 
declared that it is impossible to deal with Russia. We do 
not, of course, want to defend Russian diplomacy, for we 
believe it very often to be tortuous and insincere, and we 
do not profess to have sympathy for the system of 
bureaucratic tyranny which prevails in Russia, but we 
cannot help thinking that in this matter our diplomatists 
are unreasonable. ‘They say on general principles that 
there ought to be a compromise and give-and-take on both 
sides. That sounds reasonable enough in the abstract, but 
translated into practice it means that Russia is to give up 
at our bidding the most cherished part of her schemes. She 
wants, for example, to get to the open sea, and we say we shall 
be happy to agree to her coming within twenty miles of -it, 
but no further. When Russia says that she will not 
agree to that, we say she has no idea of give-and- 
take. In truth, the only way is to decide definitely 
whether the satisfaction of Russia's aspirations will injure 
us or not. If it will not injure us, do not let us bargain, or 
attempt to get Russia to take less than she desires, but let 
us frankly yield her the whole of her demands. If her 
gains are not injurious to us, the more completely she is 
satisfied the better. But Russia’s gain of a port on ‘the 
Persian Gulf will not damage us, therefore we hold that 


she should be given as free a hand there as we can give 


her. 

Those who are anxious and doubtful as to the policy 
of satisfying Russian aspirations cannot do better than 
picture the world as it would be if Russia had ports on 
the Persian Gulf as well as on the Pacific, and further 
had received from us the assurance that as far as we were 
concerned she might to-morrow acquire Constantinople. 
How should we be worse off than now? In the Far East 
Russia, owing to the rivalry, naval and commercial, of 
Japan and Germany, would be extremely glad to have got 
over her quarrels with us, and would not desire to reopen 
them. In the Persian Gulf Russia would have a port or 
ports and a large and flourishing trade, but those ports 
and that trade would be at the mercy of our Fleet. In the 
Near East Russia would no doubt avail herself of the 
withdrawal of our opposition to push her in‘luence in the 
Balkans and in Asia Minor and Syria, and would seriously 
prepare for the absorption of Constantinople. But Russia 
could not do this without the risk of serious friction with 
Germany. That would be troublesome to Germany, but 
it certainly would not injure us. The picture of a Russia 
fully satistied as far as we were concerned on the Pacific 
and in the Persian Gulf, and pressing her policy as regards 
the Mediterranean, is certainly one which should have no 
terrors for Britain, whatever it may have for the rest of 
the world. 

We have treated this question of Russia, Persia, and 
England in the abstract since it has not yet become actual. 
At any moment, however, it may become a matter of 
practical politics, and we may have to decide whether or 
not we mean to stop Russia’s advance to the Persian Gulf. 
Personally we feel sure that if Russia moves without any- 
thing having first been settled, we shall write scathing 
despatches about Russia’s perfidy, and make violent paper 
protests. When, however, these are ignored we shall do 
nothing, and Russia will in the end get her way in spite of 
our loudly expressed anger. We shall bark, that is, very 
loud indeed, but we shall not bite. This refusal to bite will 
not be because we shall be afraid of Russia in a military 
or naval sense, but because when we come into actual 
touch with the question the country will see that there is 





them with ironclads they are of little use to her in a war 
with a Power which holds the command of the sea. What 


really nothing to fight about, and that it would be pre- 
posterous to go to war rather than allow Russia to have @ 
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rt on the Persian Gulf. The thing will be pronounced 
“too foolish.” Therefore we shall submit to a diplomatic 
defeat not any the less humiliating because self-in- 
ficted. But Russia will naturally enough look at the 
matter very differently. She will draw the lesson once 
more that we are her deadliest and inevitable enemy, and 
that the only way to move usis by threatening war. It will, 
that is, be Port Arthur over again. Russia will get what 
she wants, but in spite of us instead of through our help. 
But would it not be better to learn wisdom from the case 
of Port Arthur, and as we certainly do not mean to go to 
war to prevent Russia getting a port on the Persian Gulf, 
and as Russia is equally certain to go there some day and 
some day soon, to let Russia know while she is still in 
doubt about the matter—Russia does not feel sure, though 
it is a fact, that we shall not go to war to keep her off the 
Persian Gulf—that we are quite willing that she should 
have access to the sea? Russia will get to the Persian 
(Gulf in any case, but under the policy we propose, as 
opposed to the traditional policy of the Foreign Office in 
dealing with Russia, Russia will get there with our good- 
will, and not as a triumph over us. If we thought it 
possible that this country would fight about the Persian 
Gulf, it would, we admit, be necessary to show more in 
detail and at greater length than we have done to-day that 
Russia on the Persian Gulf is not, in fact, a menace to the 
Empire. Knowing, however, that we shall not fight to keep 
Russia off the Gulf, it is really only necessary to point out 
that it must be better for us that Russia should reach her/} 
destination with our help than without it. There is no reason 
why we should not be friends with Russia, for we shall not, 
fight to prevent her doing any of the things she wants 
todo. Therefore she may as well take her inevitable 
course in the guise of a friend as of an enemy. With 
Germany it is different. There are things which Germany 
wants to do which she must either abandon or fight us, 
and therefore there is no use in talking of a permanen 
understanding with Germany. We are standing in a 
gateway. We know that Russia will sooner or later want 
to go through the gate, and that we shall not deem it 
worth while to prevent her. That being so, it is far better 
policy, and far more dignified, to stand out of the way 
now, and before Russia comes charging down with a rude 
call to stand aside. We shall have to stand aside any 
way, as we are not idiots, but it is pleasanter and better 
to do it with a good grace now than with a bad grace 
later on. 








THE WISH FOR IMMORTALITY. 


ii R. F. C. §. SCHILLER publishes in the Fortnightly 
Review for this month a paper of some intellectual 
interest. It deals with the issue of a circular or questionnaire, 
by distributing which the American members of the Society for 
Psychical Research are endeavouring to ascertain whether the 
mass of those who speak English do or do not concern them- 
selves with the question of a future state, and whether, if 
they do, they desire or regret that the existence of such a state 
should be probable :— 
“I. Would you prefer (a) to live after ‘death’ or (b) not? 
Il. (a) If I. (a), do you desire a future life whatever the con- 
ditions may be ? 

(b) If not, what would have to be its character to make the 
prospect seem tolerable? Would you, e.g., be content 
with a life more or less like your present life ? 

(c) Can you say what elements in life (if any) are felt by 
you to call for its perpetuity ? 

III. Can you state why you feel in this way, as regards questions 
I. and II. ? 

IV. Do you now feel the question of a future life to be of 
urgent importance to your mental comfort ? 

V. Have your feelings on questions I., II. and IV. undergone 

change? Ifso, when and in what ways ? 

VI. (a) Would you like to know for certain about the future life, 
or (>) would you prefer to leave it a matter of faith?” 


Mr. Schiller, we imagine, though he makes some effort to conceal 
his opinion, believes that the answer to the main questions 
will be in the negative; but the weight of evidence is, in our 
judgment, wholly against him, while the reasons he gives are, 
as regards the first question at all events, singularly uncon- 
vincing. He seems to think it a proof of his theory that men 





do not readily discuss death and immortality when they meet 


together, say at dinner, that they never mention either in 
their newspapers, and, above all, that they make no effort 
whatever to have the probability of a future state carefully 
and scientifically investigated. Surely, he argues, if the 
matter interested their minds as smaller questions do they 
would, considering its importance, make it an incessant sub- 
ject of discussion, whereas it is of all subjects the one most 
strictly tabooed. It is “bad form” to mention it in society, 
it is excluded from the newspaper articles, and the most 
“faddy” Member of Parliament dare not get up and ask for 
a Committee of investigation into the probability of a future 
state. He concludes, therefore, that our future existence is 
not a subject in which the majority are deeply interested, 
and that the popular notion, or rather assumption, to the 
contrary is unfounded. He forgets, we think, that there 
are questions about which men are silent because they 
are too deeply interested to discuss them, and that rever- 
ence produces in this respect precisely the same result ag 
indifference. Nobody in Germany, or at least none of the 
educated class, would publicly discuss the character of 
the Emperor, much less make it the subject of free news- 
paper discussion, least of all move for 1 Committee to investi- 
gate it by cross-examination or otherwise, yet to every 
politician it is matter of the deepest interest, of much 
thought, and of perpetual inquiry. That an enormous 
number of men try to avoid thinking of the future life is 
true, and has been true in all ages, but’ that is because they 
are afraid of it as too weighty, too absorbing, too fatal to 
immersion in the business of daily life, not because they think 
it of second-rate importance. If it is not so, how does it 
happen that religion, which is only the study of what is to 
follow after death, and how to make the state which succeeds 
death pleasant or unpleasant, is of all subjects that which 
most deeply divides mankind, and on which opinion is 
considered most important, not only as regards the 
future but as regards the present? What else but interest 
in the future state, or things directly connected therewith, 
divides Catholic and Protestant? We should say, in exact 
opposition to Mr. Schiller, that an immense majority have 
the greatest difficulty in turning their thoughts from it, 
and that anybody who brought them any fresh and clear 
light about it, or even professed to bring it, would receive the 
most eager attention. The real reason why men do not 
investigate the question of what follows after death, as they 
investigate secular problems, is that they are convinced 
that investigation can have no result, that light can 
come only from revelation, and that consequently the 
thing to investigate is the truth or falsehood of what- 
ever professes to contain that revelation. Surely there is 
interest enough in that; why all society, all the systems of 
life prevalent throughout the world, are based on that, and 
the conclusions deduced from that. That men do not inquire 
carefully enough into the phenomena of spiritualism may be 
true—the present writer thinks it is true—but the reason is 
hopelessness of obtaining light by that method, not indiffer- 
ence to light if obtainable. Let men but see a reasonable 
hope, and till the hope was dispelled nothing else would 
attract their attention at all. Politics, business, pleasure, all 
would be forgotten in the presence of so absorbing an 
interest. The thing has happened in history several times, 
and whenever it has occurred the moving force governing the 
peoples and constantly producing religious wars has been 
interest in the “ Whither.” 


Whether the mass of men, if they were consulted in the 
arrangements of the universe, would wish to live again is 
another matter, which will hardly be proved by the answers 
to a theological census paper. People are not truthful 
enough to themselves to make such a return of much 
value. We think they would wish, and though we 
can give no positive proof of our opinion, we can 
suggest some reasons for holding it. One is a very broad 
fact indeed,—viz., that no creed which positively asserts 
extinction at death as a dogma has ever taken hold of the 
masses of mankind. The Sadducees of the world have: 
never been anything more than a small, usually well- 
cultivated sect. The Jews are supposed to have denied the 


Resurrection, but they hailed as inspired the great men who 
appeared among them and who affirmed it, and we suspect 
that the mysterious charm of heathenism for the masses of 
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the Chosen People was based upon their hunger to believe in 
something beyond the grave. Both. Egyptians and Baby- 
lonians were as regards a future state believers, and so may: 
the Phenicians have heen. It is vain to explain an accept- 
ance so general solely by fear; there must have been wish 
too, or the brave would have protested with effect. At 
present, when new creeds are manufactured every year, they 
all profess to affirm a future; and true agnosticism, though 
it spreads among the educated, takes little hold upon the 
body of any people. The hope of a better world may be 
vague, but it 7s always a hope, and a hope implies a wish. The 
hope, indeed, seems to increase rather than decrease as belief 
in dogma dies away, the truth being, we fancy, that as the 
supreme dogma, the existence of a personal God, becomes more 
lonely the confidence in God as necessarily good increases, 
and produces the belief so startlingly strong among the 
masses that He will grant compensation for the injustices of 
this world. There must be a wish to live again behind that 
faith. The writer would be inclined to say, as the result of 
his personal observation, that the doubt of a future state is 
strongest among the happy, the unhappy clinging to it as 
their only consolation. As those who are unhappy, at 
least at intervals, are infinitely the more numerous, Mr. 
Schiller’s question on his theory answers itself. More- 
over, human instincts, bad or good, are facts to be always 
taken account of, and it is difficult to imagine that the uni- 
versally diffused fear of death can exist without, what is really 
an extension of it, the fear of extinction. The answer that 
men do not dread sleep, but rather seek it as a refuge, is no 
answer at all, for we all instinctively think of sleep as a con- 
dition sure to have an awakening. It is often assumed that 
suicides must expect death to be the end, but the evidence is 
directly to the contrary, for suicides die every day hoping or 
praying that God will forgive them, though if death is 
extinction prayer and hope are alike absurd formulas. We 
cannot but think that the great majority of men expect a 
future state, and would gladly, if they knew how, pierce the 
veil which God for some purpose we none of us perceive has 
dropped between our minds and any knowledge of our kind of 
future condition. 

We mustadd one other word. Mr. Schiller alludes to, though 
he does not dwell on, the Hindoo and Buddhist belief in the 
ultimate absorption of all consciousness into the supreme and 
universal spirit as opposed to the idea that man generaily 
desires a future state, and no doubt that is a strong argument, 
perhaps the strongest that can be adduced on that side. Itis 
not, however, so strong as it looks. To both Hindoo and 


seems to the Christian, each new state, which may be 
repeated for ages, being emphatically one of reward or 
punishment, while the ultimate absorption is held to be cer- 
tainly blissful. How bliss is compatible with absence of 
consciousness no Western mind can explain, but the Hindoo 
thinks he can, and certainly believes both assertions. The 
ablest Hindoo who has ever written on Hindooism in English 
affirms both beliefs, and justifies both with a directness and 
appearance of genuine faith which to the Englishman is 
almost appalling, as suggesting that all minds are not 
governed by the same laws:—‘ We have often and often 
read about this being called the losing of individuality as in 
becoming a stock or a stone. I tell you it is nothing 
of the kind. If it is happiness to enjoy the consciousness 
of this small body, it must he more happiness to enjoy 
the consciousness of two bodies, or three, four, or five— 
and the ultimate of happiness would he reached when this 
sense of enjoyment would become a universal consciousness.” 
We should ourselves count the Asiatic mind, with its fixed 
idea that the present is little and the future much, as weighty 
evidence on the side of the decision that an immense majority 
consciously or unconsciously wish existence to continue. 





WILD LIFE IN A FACTORY DISTRICT. 

NHE persistence of wild creatures—call it pluck or folly— 
in trying to live wherever their ancestors have lived, in 

spite of changed conditions, is one of their most remarkable 
characteristics. There is probably no part of England less 
favourable to animal life than the cold, wet, smoky, sun-for- 
saken, and over-populated district lying between Manchester, 
Jldham, and Middleton, and undoubtedly most of its birds 





Buddhist reincarnation seems very much what a future life | ii 
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and beasts are, like the trees, dying out. But they die hard. 
some few species, such as the starlings and sparrows, hare 
even benefited by their unnatural surroundings; and ot 
when they are lucky enough to escape active hostility from 
man, still contrive a precarious existence. 

Something under a thousand acres in this district, part 
being within the city houndaries of Manchester, and the rest 
in the horough of Middleton, has during the last half-century 
provided a resting-place for some of them. A pair of kino. 
fishers still breed regularly, always in the same sandy dingle 
though not usually in the same hole; they remain through 


‘the winter, and though they have a pond full of perch and 


tench hard by, only sticklebacks have been seen in beak op 
nest. The nightjar comes in May, no doubt to breed, as 
there is an abundance of his favourite bracken-covered ground 
but the eggs have not heen found. White says he * sometimes” 
utters the churring note on the wing; here it would he fair tg 
say “very frequently.” 

The dabchick breeds, but leaves in the winter; the eggs 
seem to be always wet and nearly cold, but somehow they 
hatch out. Perhaps those who have only seen his usyal 
“squattering” flight would hardly believe that he can, and 
sometimes does, rise vertically from the water to a height of 
8 ft. or 10 ft. The “common” sandpiper is still justified of 
his name: from the youth of many seen there can be little 
doubt that he breeds here, but no nest has been found, 
The green sandpiper, not frequent anywhere, is an occa 
sional August visitor: there are numerous little rushy 
ponds on the land, and it is always at the same two 
of these that he has been seen, never at the brooks 
and river beloved by his “common” cousin. The sparrow. 
hawk used to nest regularly in a big oak close to the house, 
and was easily reconciled to a ladder and constant calls, but 
some years ago this tree was struck hy lightning, and since 
then his nursery has remained a secret. The kestrel has 
roosted without break on the rafter of a hay-shed, which was 
also the day-quarters for a barn-ow), but in neither case was 
the nesting-place known. The merlin comes at intervals, but 
not to breed. Once only was the snipe’s nest found; he has 
decreased steadily, but is still not uncommon. One rushy 


| hollow a few yards square used to be an invariable find; the 


farmer drained it, and in a year it was as good dry land as 
the rest of the field. Yet for several shooting seasons it 
remained a likely place, though it grew only grass, and there 
was no Visible snipiness about it. Is scent the explanation? 
Jack snipe were never numerous and are less so from year to 
About the end of July a few dunlins come down from 
the moors: inland Lancashire calls them “ whiffle-whaffles,” a 
capital name. Landrails are slowly disappearing, but only at 
the same rate as the farm-land; moorhens are common enough, 
but protection is of no use to them, they are too quarrelsome 
to increase. The coot does not live here, and has only visited 
once. 

Swallows and martins keep up their numbers: this seems 
curious, for the acid-laden air is very unfavourable to insect 
life, and much of their favourite prey must have vanished, 
The true May-fly, however, survives scantily, and also the 
North Country May-fly (the stone-fly), with some of the smaller 
gnats. The hig dragon-fly is regular enough, and a few 
moths and butterflies, but the peacock and the humming-bird 
hawk hive not been seen for some years. These two, it is 
true, are always spasmodic in their occurrence. But though 
the swallow and house-martin persist, the sand-martin has 
almost gone. Last year, in fact, he never appeared in many 
of his usual haunts in England, apparently owing to some 
peculiar weather at travelling time. The _ swallows 
favourite place was the boathouse, and one year some 
scallop shells were put up for him, supported on strong wire 
loops. He accepted the shells without demur, but buttressed 
them with neat clay brackets, to the confusion of the 
artificer in wire. The lesser spotted woodpecker used to 
breed every year in the same hole of a dead elm-tree, kept 
standing for his special use, but at last something happened 
to his roof, and the full-fledged young were all drowned. 
That was thirty years back, and he never came again. The 
jackdaws were happy in the chimneys of a disused wing, but 
it fell down, and the new building was not to their liking. 
They could, however, still prosper if they chose, for magpies 
do so, and the rooks have multiplied largely, though the 
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einer 
last crow passed many years ago. Wood-pigeons breed 


gs they always did, but they are becoming quite a 

towny bird, as London knows. The native store of peewits 

has never varied, a flock of about sixty, but in the 
autumn this sometimes rises to several hundreds, and at 
the end of February golden plover join them for a week or 
two, and may be seen feeding happily between collieries and 
eotton-mills. Partridges are not extinct, but even in a good 
geason they. now never get beyond two or three coveys, prob- 
ably owing to the great amount of trespass in a densely 
populated country ; and the same may be said of wild 
pheasants. It is wonderful that the latter ean exist at 
all, for the hen is a foolish mother at best, and insect food 
must be very scarce. Starlings flourish amazingly, and 
jn some years have roosted in the garden in such numbers as 
to injure or even kill some of the evergreens, and to keep 
their human hosts awake by their noisy squabblings for 
inside places on cold nights. One November 5th, 6th, and 
rth came three days of continuous black fog, and by the 8th 
the “sheep-stares ” were all lost or dead: they came no more 
that year. A favourite nesting-place was in the end of the 
stable-wall, and it was noticed that the young birds always 
took their first flight on Sunday, no doubt encouraged by 
the quiet of the day. Young herons are always about 
during August and September, but it is not believed that 
they are bred anywhere very near. One or two have been 
shot for the purpose of experimenting with the food 
of medieval England. The verdict is “uninteresting.” 
There is nothing nasty about the meat, nor anything 
very nice. Larks are still quite numerous, and titlarks 
fairly so. The latter seem to sing less than in other 
parts; and an old naturalist of the district held that 
their muteness coincided with the spread of railways. If 
birds lose courage, the gentle little melody of the titlark would 
be one of the first to give way before the noisy locomotive. 
Yet the sweet descending scale of the willow-wren is as often 
heard as ever, and the date of his arrival (April 15th) seldom 
varies by a day. Throstles and stormcocks (surely the 
Lancashire names are better than song and missel thrush) 
are not perceptibly fewer, and competent judges maintain 
that nowhere else in England is their song so full and liquid. 
It may be all imagination, but just possibly the nature of the 
atmosphere may account for it. ‘“ The ousel-cock so black 
of hue” is rather less common, probably owing to the 
paucity of fruit, but the redwings and fieldfares come as ever 
at their appointed season, and so does the cuckoo, and even 
the woodeock has never yet forgotten the oozy dingles that 
his forhears loved. 

Still fairly numerous are the chaffinch, greenfinch, yellowe 
hammer, wren, the titmouse (great, blue, and cole), hedge- 
sparrow, robin, pied wagtail and Ray's, and the spotted fiy- 
catcher. Less frequent, the wheatear, whinchat, redstart, 
whitethroat, chiffchaff, golden crest, reed-bunting, long- 
tailed tit, lesser redpole, and grey wagtail. Of chance visitors 
the most noticeable have been a small flock of crossbills one 
winter long ago, and more recently another of pied fly- 
catchers which stayed for two days in the spring. Short- 
eared owl, grey lag-goose, mallard, teal, widgeon, tufted duck, 
eurlew, and gulis of sorts, all occasionally; and single 
instances of spotted crake, waxwing, cormorant, Arctic tern, 
silver-winged black tern, red-headed pochard, and golden- 
eye, 


The beasts have fared worse in the struggle for existence 
than the birds: all have diminished in numbers, but the 
hedgehog, water-rat, and shrews (land and water) hold out 
best. The legend of the hedgehog milking the cows as 
they lie in the fields at night is strongly believed in these 
parts, amongst others, by the writer. Has its truth or 
falsity ever been considered established ? Stoats and 
weasels hoth grow fewer; the former have in several winters 
been killed cr seen in wholly or partially white dress. But 
the foumart is gone, poor thing! First there was the time 
when every man’s hand was against him; massacres of hen- 
roosts were frequent, and at least one neighbouring house 
kept a pack of “foumart hounds” for his sole benefit. Then 
he became scarce, and tolerated; and finally, though his 
dwelling under the woodshed was well known, he was 
cherished as a friend. But even the last stage came to an 
end five-and-twenty years ago. The hare, strange to say, is 








rather more numerous now than at that time, possibly because 
an Act of Parliament has been passed for his destruction. 
An interesting one lived two or three seasons on a small island 
in the garden pond, reached by a little wooden bridge. After 
a time the bridge was removed, and the hare regularly swam 
across, the water being from 2 ft. to 3 ft. deep. 

If manufacturing goes on, it seems that nearly all the wild 
things are doomed; but their extinction is slow, and in the 
meantime it is perhaps a little consolation to know that to 
some of us the survivors become more precious. 





HISTORY AND HOLIDAY. 


OLIDAY-TAKERS may be broadly divided into twe 
classes: the class which takes its holiday purely for 
rest and recreation, and the class which regards the holiday 
as an opportunity for educ ation as well as recreation. The 
former class is composed of people to whom the holiday has 
become the necessary adjunct to successful toil. The latter, 
of course, numbers breadwinners in its ranks, but is usually 
recruited from men who either have toiled successfully and 
are no longer bound to the oar, or who are independent and 
leave home for mere change of air and scene. The first are 
generally, but by no means always, stationary holiday- 
makers; they fix upon a watering-place or an inland spot, and 
settle down to the tranquil indulgence of their particular tastes, 
be it for perfect quiet, or for heauty of scenery, or for a free-and- 
easy, untrammelled life, or for the gaiety and excitement of a 
fashionable centre. The second are birds of passage, staying 
at one place only so long as it attracts them, and it is to these 
that the combination of history-learning with holiday-making 
commends itself most particularly, and it has been for them, 
almost more than for the student proper, that the recent 
wholesome and charming flood of what may he called 
holiday historical literature has een poured out. The 
historical holiday - maker need not go abroad for his 
recreation, although, it is hardly necessary to say, such trips 
as that recently taken by English public-school masters in 
Greece, or that pilgrimage made by a recent writer in the 
steps of Edward III. in Fran¢e, or by the author of “ High- 
ways and Byways in Normandy,” are but samples from the 
vast Continental field for exploration. We have at our very 
dcors—almost literally, now that the wheel has become a 
necessary holiday adjunct—a most interesting choice of 
happy hunting-grounds. The peculiar charm of these lies in 
the fact that, despite the vast changes which have heen 
wrought in the social life of rural England, and therefore in 
much of its aspect, during the time which has elapsed 
since what can fairly be called historical events occurred, 
so much remains actually but little altered. 


Suppose we elect to follow Queen Elizabeth on one of those 
“ progresses” which she loved so frequently to make amongst 
her subjects, say the Kent and Sussex one of 1573, from 
Croydon through the heart and the Weald of Kent into 
Sussex, and round by Dover and Sandwich to Greenwich. We 
should trace her from this palace to that nobleman’s seat, 
from this ancient hall to that loyal borough, and our journey 
would be not always by main roads and beaten tracks through 
a tripper-haunted country, but more often by lanes and 
byways, through a land where even now people come to their 
cottage doors ut the sight of a stranger, although they 
may not hoot him if he happens to be in knicker- 
bockers, as the writer remembers they did twenty years 
ago in Romney Marsh. And we shall be much impressed 
by the persistent survival, through all these long years, of the 
memories of this Royal tour,—memories which it has heen 
hitherto deemed beneath the so-called “ dignity of history ” to 
record, memories trivial in themselves, hut vastly interesting 
as testimony to the value of local tradition as an aid to 
history, and so evidence of the marvellous reverence which 
our ancestors had for the Queen who so adroitly alternately 
bullied and caressed them. Something more than meve 
memories is naturally to be found in such of the stately 
homes where she alighted as still exist. Her beds are every- 
where, so are glasses out of which she drank, silver cups left 
by: her as acknowledgments, articles of her stupendous 
wardrobe, and so forth, whilst garden walks and seats and 
bowers innumerable still bear her name. But there are humbler 
memories which are just as interesting. Under this Royal Oak 
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she breakfasted; from under that one she shot at deer; at thi 
ancient inn she halted whilst her horse was being shod 
at the smith’s over the way; and here, there, and every- 
where she uttered those bon-mots of hers which, if col- 
lected, would fill a volume. Life has gone along gently in 
this land about which Gloriana travelled, so gently that 
nobody is confounded when you ask about Queen Elizabeth, 
but speak of her passing through as if it were but a year or 
twoago. So little, too, has the face of the country changed 
that we may be sure the eyes of the Virgin Queen looked 
upon much that meets our view to-day, and that many an 
ancient cottage, still sturdy and a home, was decked for her 
passage along the village street. Or let the holiday-maker 
follow in the footsteps of another Royal traveller of a very 
different kind. Gloriana travelled for pleasure and profit, 
and perhaps from policy, and she travelled en vrate souveracne. 
lodging and faring sumptuously, and loaded with gifts 
and adulation wherever she went; but the fate of 
Charles JI. was generally to travel as a baffled or 
beaten commander. Not for him always the brilliant 
reception with the homage of bended knees and lowered 
eyes, the magnificent banquet, and the luxurious catafalque- 
couch; but more frequently the scamper along the little- 
known lane, the hasty meal, and the rude lodging. Hence 
popular sympathy is all with him, and if no records were 
extant of his marches and counter-marches, his advances and 
retreats, traditions enough of “the poor gentleman,” as he is 
so frequently called, exist to fill up the hiatus. 


Now with us the American traveller has but one reputation, 
—that of being in such a violent hurry that, paradoxical as it 
may sound, whilst he sees everything, he sees nothing. But 
like most national portraitures, this is an exaggeration. 
There are, no doubt, a great many Americans who follow at 
top speed a certain beaten route, which is regarded as the 
necessary qualification for being able to say that they have 
“done” England. But, on the other hand, there is an ever- 
growing number of Americans who travel intelligently, and 
from these we Britons may learn manya good lesson. Somewhat 
on the lines of the two historical holidays above described, an 
American lady has recently followed with minute exactitude the 
journeys of Mary Queen of Scots. The present writer met a 
man at Boscobel in Staffordshire who was tracing the flight 
of Charles II. after the battle of Worcester: he had got badly 
mixed in the manufacturing district about Moseley, which in 
Charles's day was wild, open country, but was going cheerily | 
and conscientiously on into Warwickshire—the “dancing 
Marston” of Shakespeare’s Country—Somersetshire, and by : 
Charmouth and Bridport in Dorsetshire, eastward to Brighton | 
and Shoreham in Susssex. Whilst dealing with Royal 
fugitives, it might he interesting to trace the Duke of | 
Monmouth from Sedgemoor to the New Forest, and the 
wanderings of Prince Charlie after Culloden. But the land is | 











a 
“Piping Pebworth, dancing Marston, 
Haunted Hilborough, hungry Grafton, 
Dodging Exhall, Papist Wixford, 
Beggarly Broom, and drunken Bidford”; 


| with Snitterfield, Aston Cantlow, Wootton Warren, Luddino. 


ton, and other villages associated either with the life oy the 
writings of the poet, until papers in American magazines haj 
brought them into notice? A few enthusiasts, but very fey 
genuine holiday-makers. 


Charles Dickens, again, is a historian in the eyes of tho 
intelligent American. So. long before Londoners lecama 
bitten with the craze, inquiring gentlemen with strange 
hats might have often been seen prowling about St. 
George's Church in the Borough after the remains of 
Little Dorrit’s Marshalsea, wandering into the old High 
Street inn yards, trying to locate Lant Street, picking out 
Jo’s churchyard of Saint Gabriel Grim, guessing which housg 
near the Monument must have been Todgers’s, sighing over 
the renovation of Kingsgate Street, Holborn, sacred to the 
memory of Mrs. Gamp, meditating about Ruth Pinch and 
Mark Tapley at the Temple Fountain, scowling at the new 
‘Saracen’s Head,’ Snow Hill, gazing at Mr. Tulkinghorn’s 
residence in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, visiting the Old Curiosity 
Shop hard by,—in fact, tracing Dickens in London with 
the patience and fidelity of good pilgrims. But you 
met them far away out of London,—trying with a silver 
key to open the door of Dotheboys Hall in the remote 
North Yorkshire village of Bowes, looking for Peggotty's 
boat on Yarmouth flats, at Bleak House near Lowestoft, at 
Broadstairs with David Copperfield and Mr. Dick, at Canter. 
bury with Agnes Wickfield and Uriah Heep, at Ipswich and 
Bath and Rochester and Cobham and Dorking with the 
Pickwickians, and Pip, and Edwin Drood. It is all serious 
history to them,—at any rate, they are very serious in their 
researches, and afford a strong contrast to the majority of our 
countrymen, who are energetic enough in orthodox -sight- 
seeing, but who so rarely strike out original plans of com- 
bining instruction with recreation. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE LATEST INVASION OF ENGLAND. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 
Srr,—We look to fleets and armies to protect us from the 
inroads of human enemies, but other means must he adopted 
to secure us against smaller, but hardly less dangerous foes, 
some of which, as we learn from the newspapers of the 





| present week, have already succeeded in gaining an unsus- 


pected footing on our shores. To the younger members of 
the community the announcement that the Colorado beetle 
has been found swarming in a potato-field at Tilbury will 


full of similar objects for historical holidays. A tour of the probably seem an announcement of no great importance, but 
chief battlefields of England or Scotland would take one into | older persons will remember the alarm felt throughout 
some of the best known districts of the land, into the very | Europe about 1877, when this destructive insect, which was 


heart of Arcady, especially those in Northumberland and | 
the Scottish Borderland, which may be termed the cockpit 
of Britain, and where Nature has been unable, and man has | 
had no practical reason, to alter the natural features of the | 
wild and solitary country. Or we may go further back in | 
history, and endeavour to trace the movements of Hereward 
the Wake in Lincolnshire, and thus lead ourselves up to 
Boston, beloved of Americans, who, so we were informed by 
the landlord of the ‘ Peacock,’ know the town better than many 
Bostonians, and are rarely heard to ask their way about. 


From Boston it is easy to reach another favourite haunt of 
the intelligent American,—the country of the Pilgrim Fathers 
who went out in the ‘ Mayflower,’ all about Ansterfield and 
Scrooby. To be candid, the intelligent and energetic Ameri- 
can visitor has opened up historical England as it had never 
been opened before he began to travel. And he regards as 
historical much that is more strictly speaking literary than 
historical. Sulgrave in Northamptonshire is, of course, the 
historical home of the Washingtons, as is Wycombe of the 
Penns; but how many British tourists had seen Milton’s 
cottage at Chalfont Saint Giles, or Cowper’s house at Olney, 
or Gray’s churchyard at Stoke Pogis, or familiarised them- 
gelves with Shakespeare’s Country, with— 








| Europe. 


discovered in the Rocky Mountains in 1824, and commenced 
its march eastwards about 1859, had spread itself over the 
greater part of temperate North America, almost annihilating 
the potato crop in many places, and having reached the 
Atlantic seaboard, was expected soon to cross the ocean into 
At that time many reports of its appearance in 
England, Ireland, Sweden, Germany, &c., were put in circula- 
tion. but a large proportion of these were fabulous, and some 
were absurd in the extreme. Not only were such dissimilar 
insects as the great green caterpillar of the death’s head 
hawk-moth (which does feed on potatoes) mistaken for 
them, but on one occasion a marine creature like a large 
woodlouse, found running along a tow-rope at the docks 
at Dublin, was secured, and actually announced in the 
papers as a Colorado beetle; the finder, a man in a 
good position in society (a legal gentleman, if I am not mis- 
taken) having apparently supposed that he had arrested the 
beetle in the very act of landing from America! The only 
serious appearance of the beetle in Europe, however, previous 
to its recent discovery at Tilbury was at Miilheim, on the 
Rhine, a town about two miles from Cologne, but on the 
opposite bank of the river. How the beetle was introduced is 
unknown, but, just as at Tilbury, it was discovered swarming 


| in a potato-field. The authorities did not wait a moment, 
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but ordered the whole field to be ploughed up, drenched with 
petroleum, and burned over. These drastic measures were 
successful, and the pest disappeared; but there is little doubt | 
that if any delay had occurred, the insect, which is very 
strong on the wing, might easily have spread on the Continent 
as it had previously done in America, until stopped either by 
adverse climatic conditions or by insurmountable natura! 
barriers, such as mountains or oceans. The exact measures 
taken by the Board of Agriculture have not been published, 
but it is to be hoped that they will prove equally efficacious. 
There is good reason to hope so, for all the crops and grass 
within the infected area have been destroyed, and the sur- 
rounding neighbourhood was afterwards searched in vain 
for any traces of the insect. The beetle itself is rather 
larger than a ladybird, and the wing-cases are marked 
with alternate longitudinal stripes of black and yellow. 
From this it derives its scientific name of Doryphora 
(or Leptinolarva) decemlinegta. It is still more easily recog- 
nised by the red wings, an unusual character in beetles; but 
these are hidden under the striped wing-cases when the insect 
isat rest. Theimmature insects, which are of course wingless, 
are thick yellow grubs, with a row of black spots on each side. 
The yellow oval eggs are deposited in clusters on the under- 
surface of the potato leaves. Among their other evil 
qualities these insects are highly acrid, like many other 
beetles. Nevertheless, they are preyed upon by a number of 
other insects. After 1877 the beetle has been occasionally 
very destructive in America, the usual remedy recommended 
for its ravages being to spray the infected plants with a 
preparation of arsenic known as Paris green. But the 
Americans have become used to its ravages, and other insects, 
such as the gipsy moth, now usurp the attention which used 
to be given to the potato beetle in publieations on American 
agricultural entomology. The gipsy moth to which we have 
just alluded is a striking instance of the danger of allowing a 
mischievous insect, however introduced, to establish itself in a 
foreign country; a danger all the greater because the natural 
enemies which keep it in check in its own country (parasitic 
ichneumons, &e.) are hardly likely to migrate with it to a 
new one. The gipsy moth is a well-known and destructive 
European insect, which formerly inhabited England, but 
is believed to be now extinct, though it is still very abundant 
on the Continent. Some time since an entomologist living 
near Boston, who had been rearing various moths from 
Europe and other countries, allowed a colony of the gipsy 
moth to establish itself in his garden. Presently the cater- 
pillars ravaged the whole neighbourhood. and after spending 
large sums annually for some time in trying to destroy them, 
the State of Massachusetts has now given up the task as 
hopeless. Possibly the effort might have been successful if 
the danger had been foreseen and grappled with at once, as 
in the case of the potato beetle. Under the provisions of the 
Destructive Insects Act every person meeting with a specimen 
of the beetle in any of its stages is bound under a penalty of 
£10 to notify it to a police constable, who must at once inform 
the local authorities, who must telegraph to the Board of 
Agriculture. Besides this, any person keeping or selling a 
living specimen of the beetle in any of its stages is liable to 
the same penalty of £10. These regulations are still in force, 
as are also probably similar legislations which were enacted 
in most of the Continental States about the same time. Con- 
sidering the great and permanent injury which the beetle 
may be expected to cause should it eventually establish itself 
in Europe, no reasonable measures of precaution can be looked 
upon as excessive or unnecessary.—I am, Sir, &e., 
W. F. Kirsy, 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
erage 
THE FOX-HUNTING INCIDENT IN EGYPT. 
[To rue Epiror or THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—I venture to write to you on a subject which by now 
will probably be forgotten in England, but which you may 
perhaps consider to be a useful object-lesson in methods. I 
allude to the incident of Mr. Blunt’s “garden” near Cairo, | 
which according to his account was forcibly broken into by a | 
party of English officers. The garden in question is a walled | 
enclosure near a railway line, containing a house, a palm- | 
grove. a cotton-field, and a horse-breeding establishment, | 








where Mr. Blunt resides during the winter season. The 
facts of the case appear to be, briefly, that some British 
officers with five couple of hounds were riding past 
Mr. Blunt's enclosure with a view to fox-hunting in the 
desert; that the hounds went over the wall; that two of the 
officers went round by a gap to bring the dogs out; that 
they were assaulted by some Arab servants of Mr. Blunt; 
that the servants were prosecuted for the assault, and 
a letter of apology for the trespass despatched to Mr. Blunt. 
In committing the assault the servants were no doubt acting 
under Mr. Blunt’s orders and imitating his example. In the 
trial it appeared that trespassers had been beaten in Mr. 
Blunt’s presence. Such a treatment of trespass is contrary 
to local custom, and the only similar instance which occurs to 
me happened on the Khedive’s property. The servants were, 
however, condemned to various terms of imprisonment by the 
Court of First Instance. Before the second trial took place 
(which was delayed, at the request of Mr. Blunt’s counsel, on a 
domestic plea) a letter written by Mr. Blunt appeared in the 
anti-English foreign Press and in various Arab journals. In 
that letter (which appears to be identical with that written 
to the English papers) he accuses (among other allega- 
tions) the British officers of cowardice for not having met 
force with force, and states that the Arab defendants have 
no prospect of a fair hearing in the native tribunals, 
I am a resident in Cairo, not connected with the 
Army, or the British civilian service in Egypt. I 
should like to ask your readers, of the two parties in 
the dispute, which is more worthy of commendation,—the 
British officers who held their hand under great provocation, 
and appealed toa Court on which, as a matter of fact, no 
British Judge was sitting, or the Englishman who issued the 
arbitrary orders under which his servants acted, who did not 
give himself the trouble of coming himself to attend the 
trial, but preferred to stay i# England in order to circulate 
misleading statements in the English papers and to work the 
Press in Egypt through his agents? I would add that Mr. 
Blunt himself on an occasion when he met with violent 
treatment at the hands of Arabs pleaded with energy his 
rights as a British subject. Like others, he lives in comfort 
and peace in this country partly owing to the action of the 
men to whose beneficent work he has never in one single 
instance offered a helping hand. Where, as it seems on the 
present occasion, his personal position is affected, he makes 
an accusation of a peculiarly cruel kind against young 
Englishmen who behaved with extraordinary self-control 
under most trying circumstances.—I am, Sir, &c., be 

Cairo, August 18th. 

[Whatever may be the rights or wrongs of the trespass 
squabble, and the merits of hunting squabbles are pro- 
verbially complicated, Mr. Blunt had no right whatever to 
impute cowardice to the officers in question. The suggestion 
was, of course, a perfectly childish one,—both foolish and 
contrary to fact, as any one must admit who knows anything 
of the gallant regiment inquestion. In our opinion, the officers, 
even if they made a mistake in the original trespass, behaved 
with great good sense and self-restraint throughout the rest 
of the incident.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





THE NEW PASTIME. 
{TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—This year the Working Men's Club and Institute Union 
at their annual carnival at the Mildmay Club in London 
inaugurated a new attraction. The Committee asked for the 
loan of a portable rifle-shooting apparatus from the Society of 
Working Men’s Rifle Clubs. The apparatus was lent without 
any special terms being exacted for its use, the Society, of which 
Earl Roberts is president, desiring to encourage evening rifle. 
shooting in elub halls, so that any member of a club could 
have the opportunity of practising with miniature ammuni- 
tion and become accustomed to the use of a rifle, as far as 
the limits of a hall would allow. The desire to carry out 
this experiment was, no doubt, due to the establishment shortly 
before of a rifle club as part of the Bradlaugh Working Men’s 
Club in Newington Green Road. This club had been prac- 
tising on Thursday evenings and Saturday afternoons, with 
Sergeant Reeves, an old Guardsman, as superintendent of the 
shooting, and I may now give a short description cf the mode 
of working. Along box placed at the foot of the stage contains 
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the portable apparatus. On shooting evenings two standards 
are taken out, set up at the back of the stage, and tied securely 
to rings in the wall. They are placed 11 ft. apart, and are 
connected by a steel-faced top rail: other rails are fastened 
to the standards by brackets. A set of steel plates are 
now placed on one rail and lean against another with a 
slight tilt so as to cast the splashes on to the floor. A 
standard is placed at the firing end of the hall, and an 
endless cord passes round a wheel on this, over a pulley, up 
to one of the target standards, across the stage, and hack 
again. <A couple of pairs of “travellers” are connected 
by a simple twist to this cord, and a card target suspended to 
each, The setting up takes about ten minutes. Then the wheel 
on the standard at the firing end is turned, and the targets 
travel down the hall, running round reels at the stage into posi- 
tion in front of the steel butt. Then the fun begins. Brown 
and Jones pay down their 14d. or 3d. and have four or eight 
cartridges put into their magazine rifles, and go through the 
solemnity of steady aiming and firing at stationary targets. 
The binocular tells pretty well what has happened, but 
when they have finished the wheel is reversed, the targets 
travel back to the firing point, and the score is ascertained 
without any squabble as to indifferent marking. Smith and 
Robinson, desirous of practising rapid firing at a moving 
target, now follow. One of the targets appears from one 
sereen and travels slowly across a space of exactly 8 ft. 
to another screen. “A Challenge Star is given for the hest 
gross score made in eight shots on a double run of sixteen 
seconds per run. This means four seconds per shot, and 
corresponds nearly to the conditions of Lord Roberts's 
new prize at Bisley. It takes skilful shooting to make a 
good score at lin. bulls’-eyes and 4 in, cartons, for artificial 
light, even when carefully managed, is very different from 
daylight. The time of sixteen seconds allowed for the target 
to travel 8 ft. at a range of 60 ft. (an average length of hall) 
corresponds to the time that any object about 500 yards off 
travelling at the speed of 8 miles an hour would remain in 
view from the firing point in the hall. The rifles used are 
either Marlin or Winchester Repeaters (22 bore), ihe 
ammunition is nearly smokeless, the report is very light, and 
there is scarcely any fouling. This ammunition costs Us. a 
thousand, so there is a good margin for meeting expenses, 
The rifles cost from £2 to £3, and the portable apparatus £12. 

This kind of rifie-shooting is the necessary successor of the 
worn-out rifle-shooting at stationary targets. which has produced 
plenty of so-called marksmen, but no one who can hit a moving 
mark. Sergeant Reeves and his assistant had their hands 
full for five evenings, and notwithstanding the disadvantages 
attaching to the ignorance of many of the shooters, there were 
no accidents. The convenience of the portable arrangement 
is shown by the fact that one evening when it came on to 
rain the people flocked in and stopped the shooting while a 
play was performed on the stage, the apparatus standing all 
the time at the back of the stage. About five thousand shots 
were fired in the five evenings, and there were no two opinions 
about the advantages of the new pastime for working men. 
They do not knock their halls to pieces, they can fire three shots 
fer every two they could out of Morris tubes, and they learn 
what they could not from single-loading rifles. It is absurd. 
too, to suppose that a man accustomed to shoot with one rifle 
will not soon become familiar with the use of other and 
differently worked weapons. 

And now, Sir. I should like to know that all who are 
off for their moor or forest or other recreation would think 
2 little about this new recreation for working men 
and lads. I can scarcely imagine any single matter 
on which a rich man could more beneficially expend 
his wealth, or distinguish himself as a patriotie subject of 
King and State. I beg to conclude by saying that Lord 
Roberts is president of our Society, the Dukes of Norfolk 
and Westminster are our trustees, and a strong representa. 
tive Committee is doing its hest with very limited means.—I 
am, Sir, &e., 

C. E. Luarp, 

Ighthain Knoll, Sevenoaks. Major-General. 

[We wish General Luard all possible success in his 
establishment of working men’s rifle clubs, and heartily 
endorse his appeal to the rich to help the rifle club move- 
wnent.—Ep. Spectator.] 
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BISHOP WESTCOTT. 
[To tue Epitor or Tae ‘ Spectator.’’] 
Srr,—Much has been said and written about the great Bishop 
of Durham, so recently removed from us, but of such a man 
the last word will never be spoken. A thousand lifelike 
sketches may come from every quarter, but even then you will 
have but a meagre portrait. If you can find room for a little 
sketch of him in his early Harrow days, it may perhaps meet 
the eye of some old schoolfellow, who will, I hope, endorse it, 


‘What, then, did Westcott look like to a boy of fifteen in 1855 p 
Well, he seemed utterly unlike any other master. As a master 
we thought him a very poor specimen. A cheeky boy felt 
inclined to take all sorts of liberties with him. He used none 
of the ordinary methods of discipline, or if he tried to use 
them, he did not succeed. But gradually you began to feel 
that you were in the presence of a man who bad a power quite 
different from that of any other master. Perhaps you had begun 
by making fun of his appearance, his small, insignificant, and 
rather neglected exterior, hut you soon began to learn that what 
you had tv reckon with was something which as a boy you could 
not put a name to, but which afterwards you learnt to call hig 
“soul.” You watched his large pale-blue eyes gazing into some. 
thing “beyond”; or turned with deepest interest into your own 
heart. You didn’t understand it, hut you were drawn to him, 
You felt he cared for you, and trusted you, aud believed in you, 
And not in you enly, but in every boy in the pupil-room, He 
never suspected or looked for evil in any boy. His own absolute 
guilelessness imputed guilelessness to others. Of course this would 
open the way at times to trouble. He was imposed upvon, mean 
tricks were played on him by mean boys. But even so, he hardly 
seemed to notice it, and if he tried to punish he was a dead failure! 
But in the majority of boys his goodness met with a response, 
This absolute trust was a mighty power. ‘l'o be with him, to 
speak to him, to be spoken to by him, was to be unconsciously 
drawn to a higher level, to the things that are “true and pure, 
and lovely and of good report.” His intensity of voice and 
manner and look gave an extraordinary force to everything he 
said or did, even in the commonplace of the pupil-room. What 
Canon Scott Holland in this month’s Commonwealth says of him 
when he first saw him fifteen years later in Peterborough 
Cathedral, “ This tiny form with the thin small voice, delivering 
itself with passionate intensity of the deepest teaching ‘on 
the mystery of the Incarnation” (to two timid ladies 
of the Close and a solitary verger), was equally true 
of him in the Harrow pupil-room. This intensity of 
voice and expression, this power of giving his best no 
matter who was listening to him, was habitual to him. His 
intense belief in you, your goodness, your powers, sometimes had 
ludicrous results. ‘‘His touching belief in our powers of 
scholarship,” says Scott Holland, “used sometimes to shatter 
our self-control.” Doubtless this was a daily experience in the 
pupil-room; but even in the matter of Latin grammar and Greek 
verse, if is sometimes true, possunt quia posse widenter. At 
any rate, in regard to schoolboys, it is a good thing to be trusted 
and to be believed in. And this is just what Westcott did and 
where lay his power. He believed in his boys, he believed they 
were pure and good and true, and so they became so. And he 
loved them, as wellas believed in them. His affection for his 
boys followed them in after life, and if some joy or sorrow that 
touched you deeply came to his knowledge, soon there would 
come some brief but intense expression of sympathy from the 
now aged master toa perhaps grey-haired pupil. Truly it will 
be hard to see his like again ! 


—I an, Sir, &e., 
Swanmore Vicarage, Hants. 


WALTER FE. MEvDticort, 





THE CAUSE OF INDIAN FAMINE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—I would like to draw the attention of your readers to 
the probability of another famine in Gujerat this year. We 
have had up to the present a normal rainfall, although it has 
been a little late in coming; but the cause this year is likely to 
come from another, and, so fay as Tam aware, unusual, source, 
—viz., rats. These destructive creatures have, during the last 
few months especially, increased in such enormous numbers 
that every field in this district at least is overrun and under- 
mined hy them. The young crops—maize, wheat, rice, kc.— 
have appeared with most hopeful promise, but already to a 
large extent have heen blighted by rats. The Government. 
with a view to encouraging their destruction, has issued orders 
to the local authorities to give one rupee per hundred to all 
and sundry who will present the required number of rats 
tuils. It would afterwards be an interesting fact to know 
how many hundreds of dead rodents were presented! The 
Hindoo notion of sin has, I fear, still too deep a root in the 
farmer's mind to allow of a wholesale destruction of rats or 
any other animals. In a little conversation to-day with about 
thirty farmers they all said they would never kill a rat. 








When asked why, they replied to the effect that itis a sin to 
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kill any animal, even although that animal is killing yourself. 


Now that there is hope that the Government will take some 
step with a view to inquiring into the cause of thechronic famine 
in India, it would be well that those who live in famine districts 
should allow their views to be known. I do not for a moment 
think that scarcity of rain or a plague of rats is the real 
cause. We must go further than this to the root of the 
matter. There is very little doubt that the true cause will be 
found (1) in the poverty of the mass of the people, the culti- 
yators, caused by (2) the increasing wealth and greed of the 
Vanyé class. To put it in a few words, the perpetual famine 
in India is caused by the avarice of the Vanyé. The Vanya, 
or Bania, has been truly called the “Jew of India.” They 
are the grain merchants, and are nearly all rich, many very 
rich. A poor farmer whose crop has failed comes to one of 
these men of greed and money. He is starving, his family is 
starving, and the Vanya is most willing to relieve his wants, 
but on his own conditions,—viz.. the whole of next year’s crops 
will be handed over to him, the Vanya only undertaking to 
supply the poor creature with a little food in return, and 
perhaps seed for the following year’s crop, which will also 
belong to the Vanyé. The rich man hoards his grain year 
after year, and in the year of famine sells it out at an 
exorbitant rate, while the poor man and his family die, as 
the Vanyé will no longer supply him with food. Iam living 
in the district which was more than any other blighted during 
the famine, and am given to understand that almost every 
crop, in this part of the country at least, falls to the Bania. 
The people are kept in perpetual poverty, if not starvation, 
consequently in the year of famine nothing but death stares 
them in the face. What, then, is the remedy? Surely it is 
not far to seek. Could not a law be passed curtailing the 
enormous profit of the Vanya, or perhaps even ending his 
profit from this source altogether, and allow Government, 
the local authorities, or even a special authority appointed 
for that purpose, to supply in some measure his place? India 
is a rich, fertile country, and well able to support its 
inhabitants if it and they but get a chance.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Rewa-Kantha. ANDREW McKara. 
P.S.—Since writing the above I have heard the Indian 
farmers’ theory for the plague of rats. “These are the 
spirits,” they say, “of all our friends who died during the 
famine; they died of hunger; now they have returned in rats’ 
form to eat the food due to them. How could we kill them ?” 


(The world has always been inclined to attribute scarcity of 
food to grain-merchants and moneylenders, but the world has 
never been able to get on without them, for the very good 
reason that they are necessary parts of the economic machine. 
At the same time, there are good moneylenders and bad, and 
the bad may cause terrible evils. The system lately tried in 
Egypt by Lord Cromer for dealing with the moneylending 
problem has been very successful. We trust that something 
of the same kind may ultimately be found applicable to 
India.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





OFFICERS AND MEN. 

[To THE Epitor or THE “ SprcTaTor.”’] 
Str,—In the valuable and suggestive article published in 
the Spectator of August 3lst under the above heading 
you have touched a point in military organisation which 
is of the highest importance. The theses upon which the 
writer bases his suggestions are absolutely unassailable. 
We can improvise men, but we cannot improvise 
leaders, and men without leaders form only a rabble. 
We have always improvised armies in the past, and we 
shall go on improvising them in the future. That is one 
of the conditions which are given to us ulone as an insular 
Power. We want, therefore, as you say, a corps of officers so 
well trained in the rudiments of military science and art as 
to be ready to act as leaders. Let us see how this can best 
be done. You suggest that Government Colleges should be 
instituted on the model of the Royal Military College of 
Canada; but the writer of your article does not take fully 
into consideration the object and organisation of that 
College. One of the chief reasons why it has turned out such 
good stuff is that the course of education extends over 
four years, a much longer period than could be 
adopted in England. It is publie school well 
as civil and military College - combined. 


as 


In fact, the 





curriculum of study is rather more civil than military; 
and the reason why graduates are so sought after both in the 
States and in Canada is that the course in civil engineering is 
very complete and exhaustive. Most of the graduates obtain 
good appointments on railways or in engineering firms as 
soon as they leave the College. It is quite exceptional for a 
graduate to adopt the military profession, and it is not easy 
to induce the best men there to take commissions in the 
English Army. Five years’ residence at the College as a 
Professor led me to believe that it is the civil side of the 
College which attracts. I cannot therefore think that a 
purely military College such as you suggest would attract any 
considerable number of pupils in England. Another difficult 
question is that of teachers. Where will you find capable 
teachers for such Colleges? Teaching has always been con- 
sidered derogatory in the Army, and the only ready-made 
body of military teachers in England consists of those retired 
officers who have taken up teaching as a profession and are 
called “crammers.” But even if teachers could be found, 
the military Colleges, if organised by the War Office, would 
all be of the Sandhurst type, and most military men will 
agree that the Sandhurst College has not been so com- 
pletely successful as to merit duplication. May I be 
allowed to make the following suggestions? For some years 
past the Militia has been the chief training ground for young 
officers, and with such success that commanding officers of 
Regular regiments have expressed their desire to have Militia- 
trained officers rather than young officers from Sandhurst. 
Such being the case, it seems advisable to extend the use of 
the Militia as training schools. The military art is essentially 
practical, and eannot be learnt in theory wholly. One must 
have men to command in order to learn how to command men. 
Under the present conditions, some seven or eight hundred 
young men of the right class present themselves each year as 
candidates for commissions in the Regular Army. Let them 
be all examined in competition at the age of seventeen or 
eighteen. The best would go to Woolwich, the next best to 
Sandhurst, and the remainder who prove to be up to a given 
standard of intelligence should he allowed to enter the Militia 
and Yeomanry as officers with a view to obtaining commissions 
in the Regular Army if so desired. After providing for 
Woolwich and Sandhurst, there would remain some five or six 
hundred who would enter the Militia and Yeomanry yearly. 
They should serve two years in the Militia, thereby gaining 
practical knowledge in command of men. During this period, 
when the Militiaand Yeomanry regimentsare not actually train- 
ing they should be required to prepare themselves for an exami- 
nation in theoretical military subjets. It is not necessary to 
establish Government Colleges for this purpose. The pre- 
paration would be best done, as it is now, by private enter- 
prise. At the end of the two years there should he a stiff 
competitive examination in practical work, command, riding, 
shooting, military sketching and engineering, as well as in 
theoretical subjects, the chief of which should be English 
military history, all these subjects being marked. 'Those who 
excelled should be given commissions in the Army in numbers 
as required; the remainder would be registered as graduates 
and would form a reserve of young officers, well trained in 
command, and qualified as leaders in an emergency. This 
scheme does not involve any great radical change, but it would 
meet our requirements if properly carried out. The essential 
feature of it is that those who have passed the course of 
training in the Militia and have not taken commissions in the 
Army should be registered in rotation as qualified for military 
command. They would have completed their military train- 
ing at the age of nineteen or twenty, and could then 
commence work in civil life. Any attempt to make military 
service compulsory would be a mistake. They should be 
treated as a purely voluntary reserve. Under the new regu- 
Jations for retirement «2 much greater number of old Army 
officers will enter the Militia. This will still further 
raise the status of Militia regiments and will make them 
most efficient schools for young officers. In a few years it 
might be possible to extend the system to the Volunteers as a 
whole, but I think it would be unadvisable at present. Under 
this system, after providing annually for the requirements of 
Regular regiments, there would be a considerable surplus of 
trained officers who would revert to civil life, but would remain 
available as leaders in case of emergency. I do not think thar 
it would be necessary to hold out any other inducement tha ; 
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that of the chance of obtaining a commission in order to 
secure a large number of trained men. Even now there is a 
large annual surplus after providing for the Army; and when 
Militia regiments came to he more completely recognised as 
real schools of military training; when it was known that the 
claims of those who had passed a course in the Militia would be 
recognised in ease of need ; and when the salutary influence of a 
sound military training upon physical and character develop- 
ment came to be more generally recognised, there would 
probably be a reserve of leaders large enough to meet any 
national emergency. If necessary, we might copy Canada in 
another respect; we might make some Militia regiments into 
permanent schools, as they have done.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Epwarp Nasu, Captain. 
Berkeley Place, Wimbledon. 





THE CAPE LOYALISTS. 
[To rHr EpiTor or THE “ Spec7vaTor.’’] 
S1r,—May I be allowed to say in your columns a few words 
about the position and feelings of the loyalists in this part of 
the Cape Colony at the present time? The weary months of 
Yaiding and looting, and the stern restrictions of martial law, 
which are of necessity entailed upon us, are producing a 
disastrous state of things. Farmers cannot sell their produce, 
or only at very low rates ; no money comes in, but expenses are 
heavier than ever, for everything costs more, and the difficul- 
ties of transport, now that no one possesses a horse, are very 
great. We are told, and we fully realise, that the one thing 
needful is to bring the war at any cost toanend. We are 
told that the loyalists must suffer, must, if necessary, be 
ruined, to attain this object. Be it so; we are content for 
the sake of our country and of ultimate peace to suffer, and 
to suffer cheerfully. But it does sometimes cause a feeling 
of soreness that our sufferings seem to bettaken so much as a 
matter of course by our compatriots at home, while any hint 
of suffering on the part of those who have caused all this 
misery, or of their wives and children, immediately calls forth 
a butst of indignation and philanthropy. Did not the 
Englishwomen who were driven from their homes two 
years ago—who were separated ‘from their husbands, 
and for months did not know if they were dead or 
alive—who are still refugees, many of them living in 
discomfort and privation—did they not suffer, and do they 
not suffer still, at least as much as our Dutch sisters whose 
cause Miss Hobhouse has so eloquently pleaded? We are 
continually exhorted to be ready to conciliate our Dutch 
neighbours, and to live with them in brotherly amity and 
love. Must all the conciliation come from our side? 
Theoretically, as we are the conquerors, I suppose it should; 
but in practice ordinary human nature finds it hard to love 
the man who, after being your neighbour for half a lifetime, 
suddenly loots your property and burns your house down 
without provocation. Some of the conciliation must come 
from their side too. They must remember that they have 
injured us, and must do their share of the brotherly love. It 
eannot be all give on one side, and all take on the other. 
May I say one word more about this same brotherly love,—a 
word for which no doubt I shall be severely blamed? Is it a 
matter of such very great importance at the present moment ? 
It is of far more importance that we should win the respect 
of the Boers than their love. If we can thoroughly command 
their respect we shall have peace, and the blessings of peace; 
we cannot command their love; and I venture to think, with 
whatever regret, that we cannot expect so tender a plant to 
take root and spring up in the present generation.—I am, 
Sir, &e., 
ANGLO-COLONIST. 


[Our correspondent, and the loyalists at the Cape generally, 
must not mistake the exaggerations of a few excitable fanatics 
for the voice of the nation. There is a certain newspaper 
tumult over alleged cruelties to the Dutch, but the nation at 
large is perfectly calm about the matter, and judges the 
situation quite correctly. “ Anglo-Colonist ” should remember 
Burke’s words about the grasshoppers and the cattle. The 
grasshoppers fill the air with their noise, while the stately 
cattle are grazing in silence ; but it must not be supposed that 
the grasshoppers are therefore the most important occupants 


of the field.—Ep. Spectator. } 


a 
DERWENTWATER. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THB “SPKCTATOR.”] 
Srr,—You have shown such appreciative sympathy with 
the scheme for preserving a portion of the western shore of 
Derwentwater, and your readers responded so heartily to 
my appeal in your columns, that I think you may care tg 
mike known to them that “A Stroller’s” letter offering to 
give £100 if nine others would give a like amount has brought 
iive such donors, and we are eagerly hoping four more will 
come forward. The fund now (including conditional promises) 
amounts to £5348, so that we seem within measurable 
distance of securing the £7,000 necessary to carry through 
the scheme. The time, however, is passing away, so that it 
behoves all who care to help quickly. Donations can be gent. 
to Canon Rawnsley, Crosthwaite Vicarage, or to myself. | 
have had the privilege of reading many of the letters which 
accompanied donations, They represent all classes, every 
age, and many kinds of interest. There are the millgirl who 
with a mother and sister sends 3s., the ladies “in memory of 
a happy holiday,” the octogenarian who with his wife wishes 
others to enjoy what they have done in the past; four donors 
each give £60, the price of an acre of land, in memory of 
those they love; we have gifts from Boston and New York, 
from travellers in the Rocky Mountains and Japan, from 
every part of England; so that the land, if secured, will be, 
to those of us who know the facts, the joint gift of those who 
have really cared. Surely the £1,652 still needed will he 
sent.—I am, Sir, Xc., Octavia Hit, 
190 Marylebone Road, N.W. 





LOCAL TRADITION. 
{To THE EpiToR oF THE ‘‘ SPEcTATOR.’’] 
Sre,—Since reading the interesting article on “English 
Historical Memory” which appeared in the Spectator of 
August 17th, a remarkable bit of local tradition pertaiping 
to the battle of Stamford Bridge has come under my notice. 
The writer of the article referred to deplores the “ ignorance 
of the English commonalty about their own history.” This is 
true; still, there are a vast number of local traditions, many 
of which are far more to be trusted than a good deal of so- 
ealled “history.” Here is one of them, which I have from 
an old inhabitant who lives close to the site of the battle 
which was fought on Monday, September 25th, 1066. To 
commemorate this event a feast was held the first Sunday 
after September 25th in each year; it was extended to the 
Monday and Tuesday following, and originally went by the 
name of the “ Spear Pie Feast.” The spear pie was a pie with 
aniron skewer stuck upright in the middle of it, and was made 
in the shape of a boat. This was to represent the feat of the 
Englishman who got into a boat and speared from helow 
through the timbers of the wooden bridge the Norsemen who 
had for so long been defending it. In later days the pie was 
made of pears. which word in our East Yorkshire dialect is 
sounded * peears”; and so the feast got in time to be called 
the ‘“ Pear Pie Feast.” I regret to add that the feast and the 
pie have both disappeared, though only within the last few 
years; and there are those still living who can tell how the 
boat-shaped pies were made. It is worth mentioning that 
“Battle Flats” and “ Danes’ Garth” are still current field- 
names in the village, and these determine with exactness 
where the great battle of Stamford Bridge was fought.—I am, 
Sir, &c., M. C. F. Morris. 
Nunburnholme Rectory, Yorks. 





PROFESSOR CAPPON AND DR. THEAL. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”} 
Sir,—As two correspondents seem to think that I treated 
unfairly Professor Cappon’s hook, “ Britain's Title in South 
Africa,” in the Spectator of August 17th, may I point out 
that they do not really meet my criticisms? Mr. Greswell 
and Mr. Newton in effect say that Dr. Theal’s history is not 
to be trusted, and that Professor Cappon has done a useful 
service in exposing his untrustworthiness. My point was that 
Professor Cappon does not prove any serious omission or 
falsehood in Dr. Theal’s larger history. I expressly said 
that the “ Story of the Nations” volume is “in places open to 
serious objection.” I do not hold any brief for Dr. Theal, 





but I require a great deal more evidence than Professor 
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Cappon has produced before I can join in denouncing him 
for his earlier work. The interesting letter by Mr. Greswell 
(to whose book and articles on South Africa I owe a good 
deal of information, which I have elsewhere acknowledged) 
raises a rather large question,—whether any stick is good 
gnough to beat a dog, to put it in homely language. He 
seems to think that good Imperialists ought not to criticise 
harshly the work of a brother-loyalist. I venture to think that 
the position of those who, like myself, support to the best of 
their power the policy of the present Government in South 
Africa, will be strong in proportion as they sift their evidence. 
Personally, I should be glad if I could believe with Professor 
Cappon that England had always been right. But I cannot, and 
I indicated some of my reasons, which Mr. Greswell does not 
notice. May I just say that I think Professor Cappon (whom 
I described as “straightforward”’) cannot thank Mr. Greswell 
for saying in the same breath that (1) “he is determined to 
arrive at the truth,” and (2) his “avowed object is to uphold 
the good name of Great Britain”? It seems to me that a 
historical writer must take his choice: he may determine to 
arrive at the truth at all costs, and may then find that truth 
palatable or unpalatable; on the other hand, he may set out 
“to uphold the good name” of a country or a party or a 
great man. Historians who choose the latter method are 
practically compelled to enlarge only on such facts as may 
suit their brief. It is Mr. Greswell, not I, who apparently 
puts Professor Cappon in the latter category alongside of 
Dr. Theal!—I am, Sir, &e., Your REVIEWER. 








POETRY. 


A REPLY. 





(SEE “ WHITHER AWAY?” THE “SPECTATOR,” AUGUST 31ST.) | 


MistRrEss, I go the beaten way, 

The way that many a one has trod; 
On, on, and on until the day 

That lays me ‘neath the sod. 


No faery gleam, no magic light, 
An arid track, a sky of gray— 
Patience and courage infinite 
My only hope and stay. 
ELLA FULLER MAITLAND. 





DUMB. 
“A voice! <A voice!” Icried. No music stills 
The craving heart that would an answer find, 
No song of birds, no murmur of the wind, 
No—not that awful harmony of mind, 
The silent stars above the silent hills. 
ANODOS. 








BOOKS. 


——~———_—- 
BISHOP WESTCOTT'’S LAST BOOK.* 


DratH does indeed give a solemnity to the last words of a 
life, lending them, as the poet says, “a power to live, after 
the vanished voice, and speak to men.” But it did not need 
the death of the saintly, spiritual], and venerable writer of this 
book to invest it with a rare and weighty authority. Already 
in his lifetime the late Bishop of Durham had acquired a 
position in the general regard, which his death has perhaps, 
as appears from many quarters, more clearly revealed, but 
hardly enhanced. And this book, though it comes to us now 
as his last message, is not really a death-bed utterance, and is 
indeed commended and enforced rather by the Bishop’s life 
than by his death. Here is the faith, in its richly varied 
aspects and manifold applications, in which no doubt he died, 
but still more in the strength of which he lived all his life 
through. What were the character and tenor of that life? The 
salient features which struck the world were these,—that he 
was from boyhood a scholar, one, with Benson and Light- 
foot, of that remarkable trio, perhaps the most remarkable in 
its way that any school or any Head-Master ever produced, 
sent by Dr. Prince Lee from Birmingham to Cambridge ; that 
there he was a high classic; that then he was for seventeen 








* Lessons from Work. By Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop of 
Durham. London: Macmillan and Co. [6s.] 





years a Harrow Master, and then a Cambridge Professor. 
occupied for twenty years in the minutest, most abstruse 
niceties of textual criticism, living, it seemed, in the 
library, in the past, m another world; that lastly at a 
sudden call he went down to Durham to take up the 
threads which had just dropped from the hands of Lightfoot. 
and showed himself not only a devoted diocesan and deep 
spiritual force, but a practical man of the world, so that 
the frail, pensive figure of the mystic and the student was 
able to appear in the thick of the industrial battle, almost, it 
may now be said, like a being from another sphere, and to 
compose the bitter struggle of the keenest business heads and 
the most stubborn tempers of the rough toilers on Tyneside. 
How was this paradox accomplished ? Why was he able to 
effect it? He was able to effect it just because he was what 
he was; because he was so thoroughly a Christian and so 
thoroughly a student; because his wide sympathy was no 
mere democratic profession, but a genuine belief in the 
common dignity and essential equality of men as men; 
because he weighed truth and justice, the value of words 
and the value of facts, to the last grain and the last hair; 
because it was clear that the only reward he sought was the 
blessing of the peacemaker. 


What he was appears on every page of this book. He had 
a singular openness of mind and catholicity of temper. He 
held, and acted implicitly upon, the belief that absolutely all 
things work together for good to the man who really loves 
God. Nothing less than to bring all life and all knowledge 
under the sanction and sanctification of his faith was his aim. 
His, it may be said, was a Christian application of Goethe's 
famous maxim, to live resolutely in the whole, the good, the 
true. The Christian student, he says himself, who has 
mastered the scope of his work will enlarge the memorable 
confession of human sympathy and say, Christianus sum, 


SR 
nihil in rerum natura a me alienum puto. 


| speaks with His people.” 


Again, Christianity, if it has any reality, is no dead legacy 
of the past, but a living force and factor immediately 
applicable and constantly applying itself to every incident 
of life, public and private, around us at this hour. We are 
members of an historic Church, no doubt, but we are still 
making its history. The message of Christianity is not ex- 
hausted. This view the Bishop repeats again and again: “ We 
are still living under the new order of revelation.” Again: 
“These also are days of Christ in which the living Lord 
And once more: “There are to- 
day miracles for us to work, an inspiration for us to claim.” 
This is the attitude the Bishop takes, and desires the Church, 
especially the English Church, to take. It lifts him above 
many difficulties, alike of disunion, of doubt, of party 
controversy. It enables him to contemplate without fear, 


' nay to welcome, the developments which time brings in its 











course. Revelation is progressive, it is gradual, as gradual 
and as slow, but also as sure, as evolution. Indeed, the doctrine 
of evolution, he says, in so many words, “so far from being 
opposed torevelation, falls inexactly with what the Bible teaches 
us of the spiritual progress of man.” He, too, has a doctrine 
of “Development” of his own. Christianity,as once for all 
delivered, is not changed, but its meaning is more and more 
richly apprehended as the ages roll on. “The truth moves 
because it lives.” Physical science has taught us much. His- 
torical criticism, another mode of apprehending truth, has 
taught us much. Socialism, despite its dangers, is bringing 
home to us new or latent, and hitherto underestimated, truths 
of the Christian creed. Each age again, and each new nationality 
as it arises, adds something to the whole. ‘“ Syrian, Greek. 
African, Latin, Teuton, have each contributed to the better 
understanding of the whole Gospel, and the Church waits 
with confidence for new interpreters.” “In this light we can 
see the grandeur of hope which lies in Missions to India and 
the East.” In this light, too, we see the duty and opportunity 
of the English Church, resting itself on Scripture, and looking 
to find truth through life rather than through logic, stil! 
national, and still preserving in its Coronation Service the 
thought which underlay the Imperial system. Further, the 
very fact of this progressive adaptability is the best credential 
of Christianity. ‘I cannot conceive,” he says, “any other 
verification of a final revelation by God to men than that it 
satisfies the human wants which found expression in earlie1 
religions, and afterwards meets new wants which arise in the 
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evolution of society.” And so “Theology, far from being 
stationary, as has been said, is, in its essence,” he pronounces, 
‘the most progressive of all sciences, for it advances with the 
accumulated movement of all.” 


Thus with a literal acceptance of the words, “the truth 
shall make you free,” the Bishop goes fearlessly forward, with 
a sober but striking optimism, to consider and attack the 
problems, the phenomena, of the world about him, political, 
intellectual, social, moral. What does he say about these 
problems? It would be impossible here to note half the 
many points on which he touches. We turn naturally to his 
words about organisation of industry, about Unions and 
Boards of Conciliation. He believes, of course, in such 
Boards, and in arbitration by their means. But they must 
rest upon a “free personal devotion to a common cause.” 
“Compulsion is wholly ineffective in such acase.” “I cannot 
consider the result of legislation in New Zealand encourag- 
ing.” “Collectivism puts on one side the spring of energy. 
There cannot be any nationalisation of intellectual and moral 
power, and without these, capital and labour are paralysed.”’ 
He believes most heartily in Co-operation and in profit- 
sharing. He emphasises the duty of consumers. We 
turn again, naturally at this moment, to what he says 
upon “Empire” and “Our Attitude towards War.” Here 
again he is very hopeful. He welcomes Empire as the 
largest kind of combination, as embodying on the amplest 
scale the ideas of association and service, as “a further 
step in history to the attainment of the earthly destiny 
of man, the ‘federation of the world, a corporate fellow- 
ship of men as men.” Meanwhile, even now, he sees 
truly that “an Empire makes for peace, not indeed as its 
primary aim, but as its natural result.’ War, though we 
must look forward to its abolition, is, at the present stage of 
the world, a necessary sanction to law, and “must be recog- 
nised by Christians as an ultimate means for maintaining a 
righteous cause.” 


The duty of the student, the duty of laymen, these are 
other topics which will interest special readers. It follows 
from what has been already laid down that the Bishop would 
call on laymen to do more, not only to witness to and main- 
tain Christianity in every act of their ordinary everyday 
affairs, but to come forward and take more definitely their 
place and function in the Christian society. But we have not 
space for all the Bishop’s topics, and, indeed, many of them 
are, or become, as handled in these pages, almost too deep or too 
high for cursory comment. ‘“ Weare not worthy even to speak 
of their prevailing mysteries”: but we have said enough to show 
what is of paramount importance,—the temper, the spirit, the 
attitude of the book. Years ago Bishop Westcott began to be 
called a mystic. The title was true, but not exhaustive. He 
was a mystic, but a mystic careful of the letter; a mystic, but 
a mystic, as we have seen, who could hold his own in the 
market-place. And yet he was a mystic in a beautiful and 
true sense. Much of his most characteristic scholarly work was 
done on the Fourth Gospel and on the Epistles of St. John. 
Their spirit, the spirit of the aged, loved, and loving disciple 
is pre-eminently his. Especially is it manifest in his language, 
the last utterance of an old man, to the young. No passage, 
perhaps, in these pages is more characteristic or touching than 
the concluding paragraphs addressed at the end of last year, at 
her Commemoration of Benefactors, to the students of his own 
Cambridge College, Trinity. He looks forward and backward, 
and tries, as he says a University should try, to teach his 
hearers to view life sub specie aeternitatis :— 

“In this Chapel,” he says, “ and in these Courts, fifty-six years 
ago, I saw visions as it is promised that young men shall see them 
in these last days, visions which, in their outward circumstances, 
have been immeasurably more than fulfilled. ..... So now an 
old man, I dream dreams of great hope when I plead with those 
who will carry forward what my own generation has left un- 
attempted or unaccomplished, to welcome the ideal which breaks 
in light upon them, the only possible ideal for man, even the 
fullest realisation of self, the completest service for others, the 
devoutest fellowship with God; to strive towards it untiringly 
even if it seems ‘ to fade, for ever and for ever as we move.’ ” 


Such is the Bishop of Durham’s fullest, final message, his last 
word to those he loved, to the generations he had watched and 
served, and to the generation which was to take the place of 
his own, 








es 


A COMMENTARY UPON “IN MEMORIAM.”# 


THE appearance of a commentary of two hundred pages upon 
Tennyson’s “In Memoriam,” written by the Oxford Professor 
of Poetry, would seem to imply that that admirable poem hag 
at last taken its place among the classics. Certainly Mr, 
Bradley’s attitude to it is that of a commentator upon a 
recognised masterpiece. He rarely permits himself to praise, 
still more rarely to blame ; he is content to interpret; and he 
interprets with that fulness of sympathy, and that jealous 
determination to find significance in everything, which we 
reserve for the accredited Scriptures. To begin with, Mr, 
Bradley does his best to justify the claim of the poem to be 
an artistic whole by pointing out that, however piecemeal the 
process by which it came into being—and we know that while 
some of the elegies date from 1833 others were written a dozen 
years later—yet in its final form it is intended to cover 
an ideal period of something less than three years; the 
changes in the poet’s mood being marked chiefly by the 
Christmas sections, but also by the other recurring seasons 
and anniversaries. Nevertheless, the commentator is con- 
strained to admit that “the contents of some of the later 
sections imply a greater distance of time from the opening of 
the series than is suggested by the chronological scheme.” 
Further, he points out that in the scheme of the poem which 
Tennyson himself, late in life, gave to Mr. Knowles, the 
second Christmas is altogether ignored. We feel ourselves 
therefore justified in scepticism as to the value of any rigid 
division of the poem into parts. Obviously the poem describes 
a process out of heart-broken sorrow into acquiescence and 
even joy; and as obviously within the principal scheme there 
are subordinate groups of poems concerned with particular 
topics; but nothing seems to be gained by any elaborate 
divisions. Had any such scheme been in the poet’s mind at 
the time of publication he would himself have indicated it. 
The first three sections, therefore, of Mr. Bradley’s introdue- 
tion may be taken, we think, with a pinch or two of salt. The 
fourth section, however, which deals with the main process 
of development in the poet’s feeling, deserves very careful 
reading, and cannot be praised too highly. Here Mr. Bradley's 
genius for sympathetic interpretation finds its opportunity, 
As a specimen of his skill we will quote one of the earlier 
paragraphs :— 

‘‘At the beginning love desires simply that which was, the 
presence and companionship of the lost friend; and this it desires 
unchanged and in its entirety. It longs for the sight of the face, 
the sound of the voice, the pressure of the hand. These doubt- 
less are desired as tokens of the soul; but as yet they are tokens 
essential to love, and that for which it pines is the soul as known 
and loved through them. Ifthe mourner attempts to think of 
the dead apart from them, his heart remains cold, or he recoils; 
he finds that he is thinking of a phantom; ‘an awful thought’ 
instead of ‘the human-hearted man he loved’; ‘a spirit, not a 
breathing voice.’ This he does not and cannot love. It is an 
object of awe, not of affection; the mere dead body is a thousand- 
fold dearer than this,—naturally, for this is not really a spirit, 
a thinking and loving soul, buta ghost..... ‘The process of change 
consists largely in the conquest of the soul over its bondage to 
sense. So long as this bondage remains, its desire is fixed on 
that which really is dead, and it cannot advance. But gradually 
it resigns this longing, and turns more and more to that which is 
not dead. The first step in its advance is the perception that love 
itself is of infinite value, and may survive the removal of the 
sensible presence of its object. But no sooner has this conviction 
been reached and embraced than suddenly the mourner is found 
to have transferred his interest from the sensible presence to the 
soul itself, while, on the other hand, the soul is no longer thought 
of as a mere awful phantom, but has become what the living 
friend had been, something both beloved and loving. This con- 
quest is, indeed, achieved tirst in a moment of exaltation which 
cannot be maintained; but its result is never lost, and gradually 
strengthens.” 


A further chapter gives a very useful analysis of the ideas 
habitual to the poet about the soul's history before birth and 
after deatb, and also of the grounds underlying his faith in 
immortality. These various analyses seem to us as well done 
as it is possible for them to be; they are entirely free from 
anything fantastic, and they do not read into the poet’s work 
philosophical views of the commentator’s own. The intro- 
ductory matter concludes with a chapter on the metre of “In 
Memoriam” and the nature of the poet's debt to his predecessors 
which puts the recognised facts in a clear and sensible 
light. As for the commentary itself, we have found an ample 


* A Commentary on Tennyson's “In Memoriam.” By A, C. Bradley, LL.D. 
London: Macmillan and Co, [4s, 6d, net.] 
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discussion of all the cruces of the poem (except one) upon 
which we have consulted it; and although it is the temporary 
fashion among literatét to scoff at annotation, we confess to 
an old-fashioned preference for understanding our classics, 
whether ancient or modern. The point we excepted above 
was the difficult stanza opening the ninety-seventh elegy :— 
“ My love has talk’d with rocks and trees; 
He finds on misty mountain-ground 
His own vast shadow glory-crown’d; 
He sees himself in all he sees. 


Two partners of a married life 
I look’d on these and thought of thes 
In vastness and in mystery, 

And of my spirit as of a wife.” 

Onthis Mr. Bradley comments as follows:— The stanza is 

not ‘highly mystical’ as Gatty supposes. It is merely prefa- 

tory. The poet’s affection for his friend finds resemblances 
to itself everywhere; for example, in the ‘two partners of a 
married life.” The preface, however, seems too fine for what 
follows.” It seems tothe present writer that Mr. Bradley has 
allowed himself here to be irritated by a previous commen- 
tator’s magniloquence into under-paraphrasing his text. For 
the poet does not say merely that his love “ finds resemblances 
to itself everywhere,” he particularises “misty mountain- 
ground”; and we cannot doubt, especially as the next verse 
speaks of his friend as “in vastness and in mystery,” that 
heaven was among the places where his love found resem- 
blances to itself. Hlse “mountain” and “glory-crown’d” 
seem pointless. This, however, is the only passage where 
Mr. Bradley has, in our judgment, treated his author 
cavalierly. As a rule, he is singularly patient in attending 
tothe smallest details and in weighing every possible alter- 
native. It is impossible in a single review to discuss any of 
the vexed questions of interpretation, such as those arising 
from the forty-fourth elegy, or the hundred and eighth, or the 
hundred and twenty-second; but as we have noticed one 
passage where we do not agree with Mr. Bradley, we must 
refer to another, to which we believe be is the first to supply 
ameaning, and one that seems to us absolutely convincing. 
In the seventh elegy the poet says :— 

“Like a guiity thing I creep 
At earliest morning to the door.” 
Why “like a guilty thing”? the reader asks, and all the 
answer he has hitherto received from commentators is a 
reference to Hamlet’s ghost, which started “like a guilty 
thing” at cock-crow. Mr. Bradley compares the lines in 
“Maud” :— 
«* And on my heavy eyelids 
My anguish hangs like shame.” 

We have found Mr. Bradley’s parallels always singularly 
illuminating. 

In his preface Mr. Bradley claims to have abstained almost 
wholly from “ wsthetic criticism.” It is pleasant to find that 
now and then he has allowed himself a word of praise or 
censure. After all, people like to have their likes and dislikes 
supported by critical authority. Among passages which we 
are allowed to think not so good as the rest are the conclud- 
ng lines of XX.; and the concluding lines of LXXXIX.; 
which last we entirely agree with the critic “ mar a beautiful 
passage.” Among the passages which Mr. Bradley singles out 
for special praise are the last four stanzas of XCV., which he 
well calls “ one of the most wonderful descriptive passages in 
all poetry.” With this very inadequate notice we must take 
leave of a book whose merits as a commentary those students 
will best appreciate who are acquainted with its predecessors. 





MEDILAVAL EGYPT.* 
TuIs is the last volume of the projected “History of Egypt 
from the Earliest Times to the Present Day.” There is a 
gap, however, to be filled up, reaching from the end of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty to the Greek Kingdom. And the story 
of modern Egypt has yet to be told. This last it may well be 
thought too soon to tell. And, indeed, much of the necessary 
material is not ripe for publication, and much absolutely in- 
accessible. Meanwhile, we may find much that is highly 
interesting, and not without present significance, in the 
narrative, covering some nine centuries, which Professor Lane- 
Poole has given us in this volume. It is a book which calls 





for but the very slightest exercise of the critical function. 
That it is congested with names, events, and dates is evident, 
but obviously unavoidable. 


The first and most obvious recommendation of the book is 
that it gives us in a convenient shape what it would take a 
vast amount of trouble to find elsewhere. Now and then we 
have a familiar parallel, as in Gibbon’s narrative of the ex- 
pulsion of the Byzantine power by the lieutenant of the 
Caliph and its attempts to recover its ground, or in the story of 
Saladin, or of Louis IX. and the Eighth Crusade; but, asa 
whole, the narrative is the first of its kind. As the reader 
follows it, he will find much that, unless he is unusually well 
informed, will be new to him; figures so striking, and inci- 
dents so picturesque, that he will wonder how they should 
have remained unknown to him. Passing over the period of 
something less than two centuries and a half during which 
Egypt was actually a province of the Caliphs, Omayyad 
(661-750) and ‘Abbasid (750-868), we come to the rise of one of 
those remarkable adventurers of whom Egyptian history 
shows so long a succession. ‘Ibn-Tulun was a Turk, son of a 
Bokharan slave who had risen to high rank in the Caliph’s 
Court at Bagdad. It is a curious link with the past when we 
hear of him attending lectures on criticism and theology at 
Tarsus. He combined soldiering with study, had the good 
fortune to render valuable service to the Caliph, and was 
accepted as the representative of his stepfather Bakbak 
when this Emir was appointed Governor of Egypt. In pro- 
cess of time Bakbak was beheaded, but ‘Ibn-Tulun remained 
where he was. The new Governor was his father-in-law, and 
was either unwilling or unable to disturb him. For a time he 
continued to pay a handsome surplus income to his nominal 
chief at Bagdad, but his own expenses increased, for he had 
fine taste in architecture, useful and ornamental—the mosque 
called after him, the south aqueduct at Cairo, and the Nilo- 
meter at Roda still remain to testify to it—and kept up a 
royal establishment. An attempt to bring him back to 
obedience failed. His ‘next act was to annex Syria and 
stretch his dominion as far as the Euphrates. He even 
attempted to seize Mecca. A war with the Eastern Empire 
followed, and, though successful, brought ‘Ibn-Tulun to his 
death. The general of the victorious army proclaimed his 
independence; ‘Ibn-Tulun marched against him, fell sick at 
Antioch, and died in spite, or possibly in consequence, of the 
energy with which he crucified or flogged the physicians whose 
prescriptions failed to relieve him. The dynasty ran the usual 
course of families so elevated. The son had his father’s tastes 
developed into extravagance. He made peace with the Caliph, 
strengthening the alliance by giving him his daughter in 
marriage with a splendid trousseau, including four thousand 
jewelled waisthands. His own establishment was on the most 
gorgeous scale. Among his personal belongings was an air- 
bed rocked on a lake of quicksilver, watched by a tame lion, a 
protection which would not soothe all restless sleepers. 
Khumaraweyh—this was his name—was assassinated after a 
reign of twelve years. An incapable son succeeded him, and 
he soon gave place to a brother equally incapable, and after a 
duration of thirty-seven years the ‘Ibn-Tulun dynasty came to 
anend. Some eighty years after the rise of ‘Ibn-Tulun we are 
attracted by a similar figure. Kaftr was an Abyssinian 
slave purchased for something less than ten pounds by the 
Governor of the time. He showed such ability that he was 
made tutor to the Governor’s sons. When the time came for 
these to succeed their father—the Egyptian Vizierate 
naturally became hereditary—the tutor retained his authority. 
The Princes lived in luxurious seclusion, and the black slave 
ruled the land, “at once,” as our author puts it, “ the Lucullus 
and the Maecenas of the age.” In both characters his taste 
was somewhat outré. Quince cyder was his favourite drink, 
while the act of literary patronage which has been selected for 
notice is the gift of a thousand dinars (the Orientalised 
denarius) to a poet who had attributed the earthquakes of 
Egypt to the fact that the land could not but dance for joy at 
the virtue of its ruler. Kafir died after twenty-two years of 
rule, virtual or titular, in 968, 

The following year saw the establishment of a new dynasty, 
the Fatimite Caliphs. The narrative of their rise is one of 
the strangest in the whole history of Islam. The first bore 
the ominous name of El-Mahdi. Intended by a revolutionary 





* A History of Egypt in the Middle Ages. By Stanley Lano-Poole. Litt.D, 
London: Methuen and Co. [6s.] 
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aggrandisement, he made himself independent of his patron, 
and extended his power over a wide region of Northern Africa. 
It was his great-grandson El-Mo‘izz (El-Moez) who in 969, 
taking advantage of the disorder caused by the death of Kafur, 
conquered Egypt. This event was marked by the rise of the 
new capital, Cairo (so called from el-Kahir, the Arabic equiva- 
lent of Mars, which was the planet in the ascendant when the 
first sod was turned). Mo‘izz was an able ruler, not without 
spiritual gifts, and possessed with the taste for splendour 
which the air of Egypt seems to develop in its rulers. One of 
his daughters left at her death five sacks of emeralds, thirty 
thousand pieces of Sicilian embroidery, and three thousand 
chased and inlaid vessels; another left twelve thousand 
dresses. Our author quotes these amazing figures without 
comment, perhaps the wisest course to pursue, One figure 
irresistibly provokes an expression of incredulity. He cannot 
away with the “ten tons of gold,’ with the possession of 
which one of the Egyptian rulers is credited by the annalists 
of the time. Yet the figure is quite credible. It equals, 
at the present price of gold, about £1,250,000. Alexander 
found twenty times as much in the treasures of Persepolis ; 
Tiberius left £11,000,000 ; Nadir Shah acquired £30,000,000 at 
Delhi; and the Bank of England has about this last amount 
in its cellars to-day. Moez reigned two-and-twenty years ; 
his successor, Aziz, had some of his father’s virtues, and 
exaggerated his faults; after him came Hakim, an Arabian 
Caligula ; and then a succession of do-nothing rulers, the most 
remarkable of whom was Mustansir, who, coming to the 
throne at the age of seven months, “ broke the record” for 
length of rule among the Mahometan Sovereigns of all time, 
reigning fifty-eight years. The Fatimite Dynasty lasted 
just over two centuries, giving place at last to the 
most splendid figure in all the records of medieval 
Egypt, Salah-ed-din (* Honour of the Faith”), softened 
in Western parlance to the familiar Saladin. Here we 
touch ground made familiar to all of us both by history 
and by romance. It is a real pleasure to find that Pro- 
fessor Lane-Poole, who is careful to go for his history to 
original sources, is able to say of the great Caliph that ‘the 
popular conception of him has not erred. Magnanimous, 
vhivalrous, gentle, sympathetic, pure in heart and life, ascetic 
and laborious, simple in his habits, fervently devout, and only 
severe in his zeal for the faith, he has been rightly held to be 
the type and pattern of Saracen chivalry.” Utinam noster 
fuisset! Our own Richard shows but poorly beside him. We 
have to go on for more than fifty years—Saladin died March 4th, 
1193—before we find his equal, in Louis IX. There is no 
need to go over the story of the Holy War, so splendid in its 
first successes, so disastrous in its close. The King and bis 
suite were held to ransom at £400,000, reduced by a quarter, 
however, by the reigning Sultan, who was greatly impressed 
by the French King’s indifference to money. The rule of the 
emancipated slave was now to become the rule in Egypt. 
The Mamluks (“owned”) began to rule in 1250, and held 
power for nearly three centuries. The beginning of the new 
order of things was strange in the extreme. The widow of 
the last of the Ayyubid Sultans was made Queen—“ almost 
the only Queen who has ruled a Mohammadan country 
before the late Empress of India”—-and, on a hint from 
the Caliph at Bagdad, furnished with a husband. She 
had a stormy reign, quarrelled with her husband, murdered 
him, and met the fate of Jezebel. Three years afterwards 
the first and greatest of the Mamluk Sultans, Beybars I., 
by the familiar method of conquering the enemy abroad— 
this time the Mongols under Hilagi—and murdering his 
master at home, reached the throne. He was what we 
should call now a Cossack, who had been sold for £20, 
certainly a low price for a great soldier, “not inferior to 
Julius Cesar,” as a chronicler of the time described him, 
who, during his reign of twenty-seven years, made Egypt 
as great as it had ever been under a Mahommedan ruler. 
The two hundred odd years that followed his death were, 
perhaps, the hardest of all the hard times that the Egyptian 
people, the most patient and enduring of all the races of 
mankind, ever had to endure. A succession of soldiers, 


making haste to enjoy their brief spell of power, exhibits 
what may be called the very ideal of misgovernment. A 
more dismal record of oppression by the strong, and suffering 


eninge: 
seem, focussed, so to speak, in the brief pages of history 
But England will have to do its very best if the balance ist, 
be made even for this long-suffering land. 





CALVERLEY’S COMPLETE WORKS+* 


NoTHING eludes analysis so completely as charm; and charm 
masculine charm, the indefinable attraction of a man for other 
men, is the secret of Calverley’s extraordinary popularity 
with men of all kinds and ages. There may be women wh 
know his writings by heart: there are very few men of eithe 
University who do not. The limitation is perhaps inevitable: 
he caught once and for all the peculiar and distinctive 
humour of the English Universities, and those to whom the 
academic temperament is distasteful have little love for this 
mature and scholarly jesting, which, in spite of its maturity, 
is so bounded in its outlook and interests. In some cases the 
type may occasion a positive antipathy, as we saw when Mr. 
Swinburne launched into a surprising tirade against the 
author of Verses and Translations. It is not perhaps a very 
courageous type; it maintains the poet who “chez les trois 
quarts des hommes” dies young in a sort of surreptitious 
existence, and only lets him peep out shamefacedly under 
cover of a jest. Byron and plenty of other poets mingle jest 
with poetry, but they have the courage of both, and give the 
jest and the poetry full rein. Reticence pushed to the point 
of hesitancy is the characteristic of Calverley and his school, 
Verses like these from “The Poet and the Fly” show more 
than just a knack of verse :— 
“ Flee to some loved haunt of thine, 

To the valleys where the kine 

Udder-deep in grasses cool, 

Or the rushy-margined pool, 


Strive to lash thy murmurous kin 
(Vainly) from their dappled skin.” 


Yet Calverley does not, as Lowell does in his “ Familiar 
Epistle to a Friend,” keep for the poetic passage its full 
poetic value; rather, he makes you feel that poetry is being 
treated with disrespect, and that feeling is not agreeable. 
But within his own province, as the scholarly jester of a society 
that has scholarship enough to pick up allusions, to catch the 
fugitive hint of parody, he is unsurpassable. He knows how 
to give the incongruous word its discreet and irresistible 
emphasis :— 

“O my earliest love, still unforgotten, 

With your downcast eyes of dreamy blue, 
Never, somehow, could I seem to cotton 
To another as I did to you.” 

For, of course, the art of the parodist is paradoxical, and 
consists in selecting the wrong word at the right moment. 
But the vogue of Calverley does not depend upon his technical 
mastery. ‘The verses “ Hic vir, hic est,” with their summary 
of undergraduate life or the study of the “worn-out city clerk” 
called “ Peace” (merum sal, if ever verses deserved the name), 
owe their charm not so much to style as to temperament,— 
to the delightful vein of humorous and kindly contemplation. 


However, about these things it is superfluous to write; and 
Calverley in the greater part of this volume is presented to us 
in the less familiar aspect of a translator. The man was and 
is so much beloved both by those who knew him and by those 
who know his writings that to disparage anything from his 
pen is heresy. Yet Calverley’s translations convince us that 
the charm of “ Fly-Leaves” and the rest resides in the man’s 
personality rather than in his accomplishment or in his 
command of style. The talent for allusive quotation, or mis- 
quotation, which makes his “Carmen Saeculare” such a 
marvel of ingenuity, haunted him through all his serious 
work; and whether he is rendering Latin into English or 
English into Latin we are dogged by continual echoes. Of his 
serious Latin compositions we speak with diffidence, but in 
our judgment he does not compose in the language as if it had 
become native to his mind. Landor in his epigrams writes 
Latin poetry that is stamped everywhere with Landor's own 
personality. Mr. Swinburne in his threnody on Landor pre- 
fixed to the “ Atalanta” wrote a Greek poem as musical and 
spontaneous as his English. Calverley seems always to be 
putting together from a well-stored mind an admirable cento 








of the weak, could scarcely be found in the history of the 
world. 


Probably things were not actually so ba. as they 


* The Complete Works of C, S, Calverley. With a Biographical Notice by Sit 
Walter J. Seudall, G.C.M.G@. London; G, Bell and Sons, [6s. | 
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of phrases that have already been used by some classic. The | 
English of his translations seems to us characterised by the | 
game lack of character. The Calverley of the “Fly-Leaves ” | 
js unmistakeable in every line ; but who is this 9— | 
“Menalcas, meet it is that I obey 
Mine elder. Lead, or into shade—that shifts 
At the wind’s fancy—or mayhap (the best) | 
Into some cave. See, here’s a cave o’er which | 
A wild vine flings her flimsy foliage.” 
There is only one word in that with character and colour,— 
« flimsy,” —and that word seems to us conspicuously wrong. 
Otherwise the passage is destitute of the individuality with- 
out which there cannot be style. Broadly speaking, when 
Calverley writes blank verse and you come upon a passage 
that has a style, it is the style of Tennyson, Theocritus in 
his rendering will scarcely interest the English reader, except 
possibly the passages of comedy. The Syracusan ladies on 
their way to the festival of Adonis have a certain amount of 
expression, but the Greek is so lively that it takes a deal of 
killing. And when it should leap into poetry, with the 
recital of the song, in plain truth, we fall into flatness and 
worse. Here is a specimen :— 
“ Soft as a dream, such tapestry gleams o’erhead 
As the Milesian’s self would gaze on, charmed. 
But sweet Adonis hath his own sweet bed: 
Next Aphrodite sleeps the roseate-armed, 
A bridegroom of eighteen or nineteen years. 
Kiss the smooth boyish lip—there’s no sting there! ” 
The last but one of these lines if read with anything like its 
true accent is simply intolerable. There is the more reason 
to dispute over Calverley’s translations because he was a 
theorist on the subject, and also perhaps because Sir Walter 
Sendall rates his achievement in this respect so highly. The 
theory upon which he proceeded, and desired that others | 
should proceed, was that a translator should attempt to repro- | 
duce not only the sense, but the rhythm of the original. By | 
rhythm, as he explains in an essay on metrical translation 
here reprinted, we must understand, not the metre, but the 
movement of the original. We can only say that the blank 
verse by which he represenis the hexameters of Theocritus 
and Virgil seems to us destitute of all the suppleness and | 
natural spring and play which make rhythm. It is, indeed, | 
almost impossible to secure that freedom if any attempt be 
made to adhere closely to the original. A man who fixed in 
his mind the general meaning of « passage and the general 
flow of the rhythmic arrangement might, so to say, rewrite 
it in another language, reproducing that rise and fall of the 
sentences. On the other hand, it is possible in English blank 
verse—so loose are the shackles—to give a rendering almost 
And that is what Calverley did, but 
He | 





us literal as in prose. 
not in that way can the pleasure of verse be secured. 


secures only the benefit of the convention, which makes | 
| noon by the discovery of her father’s relentless selfishness, is 


many turns of phrase seem natural that in prose wouid be 
affected or strained. 

Sir Walter Sendall praises highly the version of “ Audivere, 
Lyce,” the ninth ode of Horace’s fourth book. We can only 
say that it lacks, to our judgment, all the dignity and re- 
strained passion of the original. We prefer the ingenuity of 
the ode on Archytas. But in one part of this book the 


i girls. 
| repellent and painful, but Miss Gerard's disereet and delicate 
handling of her theme reconciles one to her choice. 


NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 
It was only the other day that we had occasion to congratulate 
Miss Dorothea Gerard—to call her by the name best known 
to English readers—on her return to her best form in'The 
Supreme Crime, and it is pleasant to note that the same high 
standard of excellence is maintained in her latest work, The 
Million, a tragic story of contemporary Galician manners. 
As a delineator of cosmopolitan or fashionable society—a 
theme chosen by her in some of her recent books—Miss Gerard 
is readable, but not particularly impressive. But when she 
draws on her intimate knowledge of certain phases of 
provincial life in the Dual Monarchy the results are 
surprisingly superior in interest and vividness. Indeed, we 
should go so far as to say that no living English writer of 
fiction is a keener or more dispassionate observer of the 
byways of Continental life, or can enable a home-keeping 
reader to realise more vividly the clash of primitive tendencies 
and traditions with modern culture and materialism in the 
outlying districts of Central Europe. Morawek, the father of 
the heroine in The Million, is a wealthy notary in a small 
Galician town, a man detached by his early philosophical 
studies from all creeds, an avowed confessionslos, who has 
inoculated his only daughter in his secularist views, and 
cherishes the aim of devoting his wealth to securing her a 
brilliant social career in Vienna as soon as he has amassed his 
million. But when Romana loses her heart at seventeen to a 
genial young German engineer, her father by a cruel trick 
gives her lover his congé, driving her out of pique to fall in 
with his scheme and marry a handsome but worthless young 
Polish Count. Soon after her marriage, which proves un- 
happy, Romana meets her lover, who has also married out of 
pique, discovers that they have been made the victims of a 
misunderstanding, and when, out of loyalty to his wife, the 
engineer refuses to take advantage of Romana’s reekless 
mood of self-abandonment, she deliberately compromises her- 
self with another man in order to revenge herself on her 
father. A duel follows, the wrongdoer kills the Count, and is 
brought to trial, but acquitted on the evidence of Romana, 
who in open Court and in the presence of her father tells the 
whole unhappy story of her bringing-up, of her father’s decep- 


| tion, and her resolve to punish him, even though at the cost 


of her own rain. ‘The story closes with the reconciliation 
of Romana with her mother-in-law, Romana’s entry into a 


| convent, and her tather’s bequest of his entire fortune te 
' found an orphanage, under clerical supervision, for motherless 


Reduced to its erude outlines the story may seem 


The 
character of Romana, haughty yet impulsive, endowed with 
rich possibilities for good or evil, and blighted at life’s high 


drawn with remarkable skill and sympathy. It is interesting 
to see, also, how Miss Gerard’s study of racial characteristics 


| affects her portraiture, Romana’s impulsiveness being attri- 


translator is seen to the greatest advantage,—in his render- | 


ing of the noble Latin hymns. 
breathes through the verses; and in one translation especially 
that of the Venerable Bede’s hymn on St. John the Baptist, 
Calverley has caught up a strain of Milton’s:— 
© Lo, to prepare Thy way,’ 
Did God the Father say, 
* Before thy face my messenger I send 
Thy coming to forerun ; 
As on the Orient sun 
Doth the bright daystar morn by morn attend. 
What could be better than this again, from Adam of St, 
Victor's “ Lux jucunda, lux insignis ” ?— 
“ Day all jubilant, all splendid, 
When from heaven the fire descended 
On the chosen of the Lord! 
Heart is full and tongue rejoices: 
Yea, our hearts invite our voices 
To sing praise with one accord.” 


x9 


Altogether, there is a glow and a freedom in these renderings 
wholly absent from the versions of the classics; and it is 
probable that the man’s nature found a real outlet in these 
lyrical outbursts of devotion. 


A real accent of passion | 
with the date of its publication,—it is an Ireland in which it 





butable to her Roumanian mother, while the German strain 
in her first lover is regarded as correcting and neutralising 
the shallow emotional temperament of the Slav. 

The Ireland so poetically and gracefully described by Miss 
Bavlow in From the Land of the Shamrock is quite in keeping 


is always autumn, in which pictuvesqueness is associated with 
decay, 2 land of regrets, resignation, failure, fatalism. And 
thus, though the narrative is enriched with delicate words 
painting and the dialogue abounds in faithful reproductions 
of quaint turns of speech, the net result of perusal is far 
from exhilarating, though Miss Barlow is never deliberately 
It is merely that to her artistic 


or gratuitously pessimistic. 
more attractive in 


temperament there is something infinitely 
the failure of simple lives than in the triumphs of the 
modern “hustler.” The materials of these sketches and tales 
are often of the slightest, but their development is always 
interesting. Curiously enough, the higher are Miss Barlow’s 


(1.) The Million. By Dorothea Gerard (Madame Longard de Louggarde). 
London: Methuen and Co. [6s.|——(2.) From the Land of the Shamrock, By 
Jane Barlow. London: Methuen and Co. [6s.] (3.) An Episode on a 
Desevt Island. By the Author of ‘Miss Molly.” London: John Murray. 
2s, 6d.|-—(4.) Women Must Weep. By Sarah Tytler. London: John Long. 
_6s.]——(5.) Love the Atonement. By Frances Campbell. London: Digby, 
Long, and Co. [6s.] (6.)_ Sir Hector. By Robert Machray. London: 
A. Constable and Co. [6s.]——-(7.) The Major-General. By Montgomeiy 
Carmichael. London: F. V. White and Co. [6s.]——(8.) The Strange D@ 
appearance of Lady Delia, By Louis Tracy. London: C. A. Pearson. (vs. ) 
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dramatis personae placed in the social scale, the more 
artificial and uninteresting is the portraiture. The longest 
story in the collection, that entitled “A Wedding Gown,” 
depends for its dénouement on a double coincidence—the 
discovery of a lost wedding dress by the bridegroom’s lost 
love, and his opportune arrival on the scene when she is 
about to enact the part of Ophelia—and is, for all Miss 
Barlow's sedateness of treatment, mere melodrama when 
reduced to its essentials. With these deductions this volume 
can be most cordially commended to all who prefer the 
elegiac to the Donnybrook methods of delineating Irish 
character. 


We have found it quite impossible to spare any sympathy 
for the self-imposed trials of the heroine and narrator of An 
Episode on a Desert Island, a young woman endowed with 2 
“rich unhappy contralto,” a painfully invertebrate nature, 
deeply attached to a distant detrimental, yet constantly 
thrown, by the machinations of meddlesome brothers and 
sisters, into the society of a highly eligible lout. Moods of 
maundering reminiscence alternate with moods of frolicsome 
levity, and it is hard to say in which Louise Mauvesyn is 
more trying. Part of the scene is laid on board a yacht, the 
company on which may be gathered from the following 
extract :—‘“‘She’s a cat, I am sure,’ Janetta informed me 
after a few days: ‘but as there are no girls it doesn’t matter 
what tricks she plays—I don’t count you, of course. And if 
men like Geof or Jock choose a woman for this kind of thing, 
one must expect a catty one. She does not appear amusing. 
Once Don Vassal arrives, he will look after her, I suppose.’ ” 
These futile philanderers make one long for the company of 
a robust rogue. 


Although Miss Tytler’s new book, Women Must Weep, is 
fairly readable, it fails to reach the standard of interest 
attained in many of her former works. The heroine certainly 
occupies an original place in life, being the illegitimate 
child of Captain Hepburn, whose discarded mistress casts 
her daughter on the tender mercies of Mrs. Hepburn just 
before the birth of the latter’s first baby. Mrs. Hepburn, being 
an extraordinarily excellent woman, gives the little intruder 
an eldest daughter's welcome in the family, but the whole 
situation naturally produces a certain tension between the 
husband and father on the one side, and the wife and children 
on the other. The main action of the story takes place when 
Colonel Hepburn, who has had an Indian career, retires and 
comes to live in his little country house, he and his wife being 
middle-aged people, and the two daughters (counting Jane, 
the intruder, as the elder) grown up. Fate, of course, rules 
that the wife of the local millionaire should turn out to 
be Jane’s mother, which is a situation which should promise 
“fruitful hot water to all parties.” And yet, whether it is 
that the opening of the story is too spun out, or that the 
characters are not very lifelike, the reader's interest in the 
book wears a little thin before the end. Lovers of Miss 
Austen will owe Miss Tytler a grudge. first for speaking of 
“Lucy” Smith in Emma, and secondly for allowing Mrs. 
Hepburn to say to her younger daughter :—‘ You remind me 
of a clever hook which everybody read and admired when I 
was young. I mean Catherine Morland in Northanger Abbey.” 
It is difficult to forgive an author who talks of Northanger 
Abbey as a clever book popular about thirty years ago. 


There is a great deal of very charming reading in Miss 
Campbell’s story, Love the Atonement, and a touch of poetry, 
which greatly brightens the reviewer's prosaic task, about 
Deelish, the fantastic little heroine, and her dreams. But 
it is a pity that Miss Campbell makes Deelish marry so 
brutally Ouidaesque a gentleman as Teddy Wynne. This 
individual has literally nothing but personal beauty and good 
nature to recommend him; he is too dissolute even to remain 
faithful to the wife to whom he is in the main as devoted as 
sheistohim. Yet at the end of the book, after his death, 
Deelish in a dying vision sees his ghost, and goes with 
ecstasy to rejoin him in another world. Beautiful material 
bodies may be very attractive here, but that they should 
still render their quondam possessors irresistible hereafter 
lends an anything but spiritual complexion to dreams of a 
future world. 


Sir Hector is an historical romance of the *45 and the years 
before. But Hector Maclean, contrary to the habit of t]} e heroes 


Sr 


of fiction dealing with the young Chevalier, is a good Whig, ana 
undazzled by Jacobite brilliancy. The scene is chiefly laid in 
London, and de:.!s with the stockbroking adventures of oyy 
ancestors. But Mr. Machray has not been able to resist the 
piquant seasoning of a duel, an adventure with highwaymen, 
and the momentary appearance of Prince Charlie. As 4 
matter of fact, the chapters which deal with the eighteenth, 
century city are by far the most interesting in the hook, ang 
honourably distinguish it from the mass of fiction of this 
particular kind. 

In The Major-General Mr. Montgomery Carmichael gives 
us a picture of a retired officer of that rank, who, seduced by 
the sweet smiles of Italy, takes up his abode there instead of 
retiring discreetly to Cheltenham and bringing up his 
daughters in the odour of provincial sanctity. But Nemesis, 
hot-footed, tracks down the unworthy son of Mars who 
succumbs to this temptation and does not remain an English. 
man, with the result that when his daughters grow yp his lot 
is pitiable in the extreme. The mise-en-scone is very pretty and 
well contrived, and although the story is by no means devoid 
of improbabilities, it will serve pleasantly enough to speed 
the passage of an idle hour. 


Mr. Tracy’s previous exploits in the domain of sensational 
forecast caused us to look forward with agreeable anticipation 
to his new and alluringly named novel. The Strange Dis 
appearance of Lady Delia, however, is seriously handicapped 
by the stilted style of the dialogue, and the author's extra. 
ordinary ignorance of the usages of polite society. To take 
only one instance, when Sir Charles Lyle’s wife suddenly 
disappears, the afflicted Baronet, an ex-Guardsman, a popular 
figure in society, handsome, quiet, gentlemanly, Xc., turns for 
advice to his butler :—“‘ Look here, Thompson,’ he cried, ‘her 
ladyship has not written. Don’t you think I had better 
wire ?’” Nor are the ways of Mr. Reginald Brett, barrister 
and amateur detective, any easier to reconcile with the facts 
of ordinary life. However, in spite of these disconcerting 
absurdities, the clue to the mystery of Lady Delia’s disappear. 
ance and death is carefully concealed, and the construction of 
the puzzle shows no little ingenuity. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


Mr. E. Dicey in the Nineteenth Century pleads strongly for 
a redistribution of seats on the ground that it will “abate” 
the Irish nuisances, so prominent during the last Session, 
We do not feel so confident as he does upon this point, for 
Ireland will still return seventy-two Members, and, as the 
late Mr. Cashel Hoey used to remark, his “countrymen have 
a genius for worry’; but we do feel sure that justice requires 
the redistribution. As we have stated already, we consider 
that it would be treason to the cause of the Union to 
leave Ireland with her present power over legislation to which 
she has no right. It is unjust to accept democracy as the 
ultimate principle of our government and then leave to a 
single division of the Kingdom thirty more representatives 
than on the democratic theory it is entitled to have. Mr. 
Dicey has, naturally enough, no new argument to produce, for 
in truth the absolute clearness of the case kills argument 
You might as well argue over the first rules of arithmetic. 
We trust that Unionists will insist in season and out of 
season on right being done to England in this matter, but 
that they will make justice to England the ground for 
their demand, and not Irish obstruction——There is argu- 
ment in Mr. Sidney Webb’s oddly-named essay, “Lord 
Rosebery’s Escape from Houndsditch,” though we do not 
agree with it. Mr. Sidney Webb thinks that the country is 
sick of the old Liberal cries—which is true enough—and that 
the work of the future Liberal party must be to secure 
national efficiency by accepting a national minimum of 
“education, sanitation, leisure, and wages” as a legal starting 
point of industrial competition. To secure this it must give 
up its old preferences for individualism, and start fresh with, 
if we understand Mr. Webb, new imen for leaders. Mr. 
Webb always writes well, and his paper is well worth 
reading, but he avoids points cardinal to the argument. 
For example, is the idle or inefficient man to receive 
the minimum of wages? If so, by what substitute for 
whipping is he to be compelled to work or induced to learn 





to work well? Itis at that point, as Mr. Webb knows, that 
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Pa cnaeallal 
Collectivist experiments have usually broken down, and until 


he states his faith upon that subject it is hardly useful 
to discuss his ideas. At present the whip is hunger, 
or rather physical discomfort, and if that whip is to 
be withdrawn, as it must be when the State secure to 
every man a minimum of comfort, another will be needed. 
_—Dr. Wirgman, Canon of Grahamstown. sends a brief but 
clear history of British settlements in South Africa, and 
pleads strongly for justice to the “older British Colonists,” 
who number one hundred thousand, and of whom a large pro- 
portion are fighting on the British side. He advises that a 
federal Constitution be octroyé,and that the Eastern Province 
he separated from Cape Colony.—-Mr. Walter Frewen Lord 
sends a curiously bitter study of the first Lord Lytton 
(Bulwer), who, he thinks, wrote his novels chiefly in the hope 
of making money, and finding that bad work sold, was content 
to give bad work, the most notable exception being The 
Haunters and the Haunted, when the subject interested him. 
“He deliberately wrote down to the level of the paying public 
of his day,” and thereby so ruined his mind that The Parisians, 
which might have given him a great opportunity, proved 


a failure. What he produced was not literature, but he | 


succeeded because he carried on the Byronic tradition, and 
because he gave to romance a new interest, that of the super- 
natural. That is an intelligible and consistent explanation of 
the novelist. but credits him, we think, with too much deliberate 
purpose. He seems to us rather a man whose considerable 
powers and fertile imagination were spoiled by two habits, 
that of attitudinising and that of concealing ignorance in a 
flood of fine words. He had never, for example, thought out 
the dark spirit, the “ Thing,” the “ Horror,” who, as Mr. Lord 
says, runs through all his novels of the supernatural, and 
tried to call up gruesome ideas to conceal his own conscious 
failure of imagination, landing himself at last in the grotesque 


June as it has cooled four hundred Junes and more since set up, 
arch and pilasters and statued gables hung with garlands by that 
particular Robbia. Cooling and refreshing us with its empty 
trough and closed taps, without a drop of real water! For it is 
made of water itself, or the essence, the longing memory of 
water. It is water, this shining pale amber and agate and grass- 
green tiling and wainscotting, starred at regular intervals by 
wide-spread patterns as of floating weeds; water which makes 
the glossiness of the great leaf-garlands and the juiciness of the 
smooth lemons and cool pears and pomegranates; water which 
has washed into ineffable freshness this piece of blue heaven 
within the gable; and water, you Would say, as of some sbining 
fountain in the dusk, which has gathered together into the white 
glistening bodies and draperies which stand out against that 
newly-washed ether.” 

That is very pleasant to read, but is della Robbia’s work useful 
crsomething else >-—Miss Cone’s paperisa protest against the 
imitation of French art, which Americans earry so far that 
there are now fifteen hundred American art students in Paris, 
and that America is the great market for French paintings. 
She desires to see a native art grow up through the develop- 
ment of utility into beauty, and especially to reject the in- 
fluence of French art, which she holds to be essentially sensual. 
She suggests, however, no practical method of attaining this 
end, unless it be discarding all painting on canvas, and 
adopting instead the art of Asia, which “does not copy 
Nature,” and for which in its devotion to colour she obviously 
hankers. She would like to be rid of the figure, and riot in 
“disembodied colour which glows and beams and envyelops 
like an aroma.” “ Whoever has seen a room hung with 
Persian silk carpets has given his senses a foretaste of Para- 
dise’*! It is difficult to discuss such a treatise, but it is worth 
reading as affording a glimpse into one side of the American 
mind. 





“Calchas,” who in point of st yle and incisiveness of expres- 
sion is quite the ablest of the psendonymous pundits of the 


absurdity of the last chapter in A Strange Sfory, the first few ; Fortnightly, addresses x very interesting and acute “ Open 





chapters of which are the most artistic he ever wrote. Mr. 
Auberon Herbert repeats at length and with his usual grace of 
style his perpetual question,— Why have three men the right to 
yuletwo? When democracy has failed, if it does fail, Mr. Her- 
bert’s question will be repeated in a great variety of ways. We 
should be inclined to answer it in a rather brutal way, that as the 
five have to live in the same house, and three can always master 
two, the best way of avoiding quarrels is to make the three 
legally and morally responsible for the comfort and well- 
being of all five. 


The great paper of the Contemporary Review is by M. Jean 
de Bloch, and is an eloquent restatement of his well-known 
views that civilians can fight as well as trained soldiers, that 
the defence has become more powerful than the attack, and 
that consequently militarism as a science is about to die out. 
He pleads eloquently for these assumptions, quoting specially 
the South African War as his best illustration ; but to us they 
remain assumptions still. That entrenchments will help an 
umy is certain, but where is the proof that trained skill is 
not wanted to construct entrenchments? Even if civilians 
“possess all the best qualities of Regular troops, their 
discipline and courage, and much more intelligence, initiative, 
and endurance,” they must still have officers, and untrained 


Letter to Lord Rosebery “ in the September number of that 
review. The writer has no difficulty in demonstrating the 
impossibility of Lord Rosebery’s present attitude. “The 
role of the uccomplished Ishmaelite is not to be combined with 
the retention of your public influence.” Nor is he less suc- 
cessful in proving how futile is the scheme of creating an 
ideal middle party :-— 


“To think of forming a fresh party is too impracticable,—to 
think of. joining the Unionist party too commonplace. The 
glamour that has been cast about your personality would perish 
in that prosaic act... ... Liberalism or nothing,—that is the 
key of your destiny. The leadership of the Opposition is the 
only adequate réle now open to you in this Empire, and it is one 
that you can morally resume by the mere avowal that the restora- 
tion of your old party to power through an Imperialist Progressive 
programme, formulated article by article in its main provisions, 
is the mission to which you regard yourself as irrevocably com- 
mitted. .... . The Liberal party cannot dispense with you, nor 
you with Liberalism.” 


“Calchas ” is perhaps somewhat too dogmatic in dismissing 


| the claims of the alternative Opposition leaders: too sweeping 


in the assumption that “ the only personality through which 
Liberalism can hope to appeal to the nation and the 
Empire against Mr. Chamberlain's is yours” ; and while we 
entirely agree with him in his contention that the characteristic 





officers, allowing always for a few men who, like Clive, are 
generals horn, are commonly found useless. That we under- | 
rate the effective force of slightly trained men when they are | 
well led and strongly moved to battle is true, but M. de Bloch | 
pushes his argument too far, so far that if he is correct a mob 
of a thousand men ought always to beat five hundred 
Regulars. As a matter of fact, the Regulars, once able to | 
strike fairly, have always beaten the mol. M. de Bloch says 
the Canadians beat Cronje, but Paardeberg was surely a 
struggle, so far as the Colonials were concerned, between two 
sets of half-trained men, not between civilians and Regulars. 
--—The Contemporary has two papers on art, one by Vernon 
Lee, and the other by Ada Cone, apparently an American 
wtist. The first is an eloquent assertion of the doctrine that 
the basis of art is utility, what we call art being merely 
atility regulated by something higher. Her chief illustration 
8 the following. Florence thirsts for water but has little, | 
cherefore Giovanni della Robbia determined to produce the 
effect of water ;— 

“And behold the result, the witness of the miracle; in the 
domed sacristy, the fountain eooling this sultry afternoon of 





moral force of Liberalism in the past depended upon its power 
tosearch the national conscience, we cannot altogether endorse 
his attribution to Lord Rosebery of ethical fervour. The 
programme considerately sketched for Lord Rosebery by 
“Calchas ” is solid rather than striking, except for the 
significant hint as to Home-rule. “The main contention 
must now be that the Irish question cannot be solved on party 
lines, and that the Opposition, while remaining advoeates of 
some central hody for Irish business, will refuse to commit 
itself to any scheme that cannot be settled in concert with the 
Unionist leaders.” If Lord Rosebery is the man his admirers 
believe him to be, such an appeal as that of “ Calehas ” would 
be irresistible. Mr. Iwan-Miiller, writing on the settlement 
of South Africa, sketches a system of Federation of which 





| the following are among the leading feature: (1) the concen- 


tration of political power in the Senate or Second Chamber; 
(2) the scheme of Federation to precede the re-establishment 
of local Parliaments in the Transvaal and Orange River 
Colony. Should Cape Colony refuse to enter the Federation, 
he predicts that in twelve months all parties in the Colony 
would be suing for admission into the Union on any terms. 
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For, as Mr. Iwan-Miiller points out, the prosperity of Cape 
Colony is to a great extent artificial and conditional. At the 
close of his article Mr. Iwan-Miiller quotes a number of 
passages from the magazines published at the - theological 
seminaries at Burghersdorp and Stellenbosch before the war 
in support of his contention that the whole Dutch population 
of Cape Colony has been for many years essentially disloyal. 
That is a large proposition, but at any rate the passages 
quoted afford adeauate indications of the existence and trend 
of Afrikander aspirations. The article is well worth 
reading as the work of a very able and exceptionally 
well-informed publicist—— Mr. H. G. Wells’s instalment 
of “ Anticipations” deals with “War.” In his imaginary 
twentieth-century State, organised primarily for war, the 
modern tendency “ to differentiate a non-combatant mass in the 
fighting State will certainly not be respected”; riflemen, 
cyclists, and navigable balloons will play a leading part, and 
the side that can go fastest and hit hardest will always win. 
Judge O'Connor Morris sends a strong plea in favour of 
the Catholic University for Ireland, “ George Paston” contri- 
butes an excellent critical study of Mrs. Lynn Linton, and 
Miss Beatrice Marshall a readable if somewhat undiscrimi- 
nating eulogy of Gerhart Hauptmann. Mr. Charles Benham’s 
paper on the Empress Frederick is sympathetic, yet critical ; 
but is it correct to say that she “remained timid and cautious 
looking to the last” ? 

The new National Review is one of the best and strongest 
numbers that Mr. Maxse has ever givenus. We have already 
briefiy referred to Sir Edward Grey’s review of Mr. E. T. 
Cook's book on the Transvaal War, but may further note his 
comments on the disturbing influence of personal prejudices 
and the peculiar attitude of the anti-British Britishers. “I 
sometimes wonder,” he asks, “how many persons in an 
audience have had their minds irrevocably made up 
about the justice of the war by their private opinion 
concerning the personal character of the Colonial Secre- 
tary; how many have had their emotions so stirred by 
the Raid that they have no room for any other fact.” 
——In this context we may note Professor Walter Rualeigh’s 
brilliant study of “The Anatomy of the Pro-Boer.’ Pro- 
fessor Raleigh’s estimate coincides pretty closely with that 
ot Sir Edward Grey. Pro-Boerism, he contends, springs 
from “the desire for the bean réle, irrespective of the hard 
necessities of the case.’ “Their fatal weakness...... 
springs from the fact that they are dainty, self-indulgent 
moralists. They will not take their choice among practicable 
courses, each of which is attended by unavoidable drawbacks.” 
They find it “intolerably unheroie to belong to the big 
battalions.” Finally he sums up :— 

“'The Pro-Boer party in the nation is neither an unmixed 

good nor an unmixed evil. It is in the nature of a luxury; and 
like other luxuries it has its uses. If the struggle grew closer 
and grimmer, or came nearer home, with other luxuries it would 
vanish. While our nature is strong enough to support it, let us 
frankly admit its virtues. The humane instincts and the keen 
anxiety to be disinterested that mark the Pro-Boer are a useful 
corrective to the vices of the baser sort of camp-follower.” 
Tt is not often that one comes across a paper at once so 
pungent and sensible. Sir Rowland Blennerhassett writes 
2 most interesting appreciation of the Empress Frederick. 
On the question of her attitude towards Prince Bismarck, he 
holds that her political views were mistaken up to 1870, but 
that “during the second part of his ministerial career her 
views were correct and true and to the purpose.” It is 
interesting to learn that not a little of her unpopularity 
was due to her refusal to swim with the growing tide of 
Anti-Semitism. Mr. Gustavus Myers, author of the inter- 
esting “ History of Tammany Hall” recently reviewed in 
these columns, sends a brief sketch of “Boss” Croker, 
which reminds us of a portrait by Mr. Sargent. He does 
full justice to Mr. Croker’s pugilistic ability, his unflinching 
loyalty to his immediate associates, his great executive 
political ability and infinite attention to detail. Other features 
in his record are portrayed with a candour which we shall not 
attempt to emulate——From Mr. Leslie Stephen’s delightful 
paper on Anthony Trollope we must permit ourselves the 
luxury of one quotation :— 

“*T do believe, says Trollope, ‘that no girl has risen from the 
reading of my pages less modest than she was before, and that 


some may have learnt from them that modesty is a charm worth 
yossessing.’ The phrase reminds me of my favourite critic, who 











—._, 
declared that there was not a word in Dr. Watts’ sermons ‘whi 
could call a blush to the cheek of modesty.’ Trollope certai - 
deserves that rather negative praise. When a novelist jos | 
popularity by appealing to a perverted taste for the moral} 
repulsive, I consider him to be a blackguard,—even though iy 
may be an ‘artist’; and, at the day of judgment, he will hard] : 
I suppose, be divided into two.” 3 
——We cannot quit the National without expressing oyp 
satisfaction with the editor’s lucid and sensible summary of the 
Rhodes-Schnadhorst episode so far as it has gone in our 
columns and out of them. 


The most striking paper in the September number of 
Blackwood is Mr. Stephen Gwynn’s “ With the Pilchard 
Fleet.” To say that Mr. Gwynn’s description of pilchard 
fishing off the coast of Cornwall is refreshing is to speak, in 
hackneyed phraseology, the literal truth. The reader imagines 
that he smells the salt water and breathes the soft West 
Country air The slight sketch he gives of the Looe fishermen 
is very attractive. These men make about £1 a week by 
their adventurous toil. Speaking of three typical hoatmen 
with whom he used to go out, Mr. Gwynn tells us that, 
“leading the roughest of lives, there was not a rough word 
on their tongues.” Most of them neither drink nor smoke. 
“My boatman looked a little hurt when I suggested beer to 
him, and explained that he was a ‘staunch Rechabite’ He 
did not smoke either, he told me quite simply, ‘since he had 
found the Lord,’ but he was quite prepared to admit that 
good people smoked; though in his own case he felt that it 
‘made for condemnation.’ So I ventured to ask the skipper if he 
smoked. He had never touched tobacco nor any kind of spirits 
in his life. And the young man was the same. Very pleasant 
they were about it,too; quite free from any touch of bigotry.” 
“The State of Ireland ” is an interesting and fair statement 
of present Irish difficulties. There are some signs, the writer 
tells us, of afresh outbreak of agrarian outrage. The overt 
object of the “ New League” is to further the interests of the 
poor by lawful agitation, “but the methods of the local 
branches—if not of the central organisation—are the same 
which led to what are now called ‘the bad times of 1880/” 
Friction between the landlord and tenant class is aggravated, 
we are told, by the bitterness of many of the landlords against 
the lower classes, some of the more violent and foolish of 
whom may be heard to suggest that “ what is really wanted is 
a Judge Jeffreys and a Bloody Assize.”.——* A Rector’s 
Story” is a pathetic and well-told tale of rural life——In 
“Skinner of Skinner’s Horse” we search in vain among 
many details of the Mahratta Wars for a definite portrait of 
the Eurasian hero.—* Pianists of the Past” is pleasantly 
written, and will interest all those who care for first-hand 
musical gossip. The recollections of the late Mr. Charles 
Salaman—who wrote the paper and died before he could 
revise it for the press—stretch over an almost incredible 
number of years, 





The Monthly Review closes the first year of its existence 
with a number more than sustaining the promise of its earlier 
issues, Lieutenant Carlyon Bellairs, R.N., in his paper on 
“The Navy at School” maintains that the supremacy 
of the tactical school is fraught with danger to the 
country, and that the historical school, vindicated by the 
results of the mancuvres, must do its fighting during peace 
to prevent disaster in war. In particular he dwells on the 
exaggerated importance attached to the menace of the torpedo 
craft, and emphasises the need of concentration and offensive 
tactics. In a postscript he tells the following amusing 
anecdote of the Naval Mancuvres of 1900 :— 

“ During the eight days’ war practically half the torpedo craft 
on either side were lost. The net result of all their efforts 
against battleships and cruisers was the successful attack of four 
torpedo-boats on the Minerva, in which the Minerva and three 
torpedo-boats were adjudged to have been sunk. Yet such is the 
terror that these craft have succeeded in inspiring that the 
Minerva, in the previous year’s manceuvres, fought an action with 
four imaginary torpedo-boats which no one saw except the captain, 
and the gunners aimed at space. It is a case for the Psychical 
Research Society.” 

——Mr. J. B. Atkins, one of the ablest of our younger 
war-correspondents, writes with good humour as well as 
good sense about the work and future of that class. His 
analysis of the causes that make for inaccuracy is excellent. 
The correspondent does not want to be inaccurate, but in 








order to be ahead of his fellows with important news he is 
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often Willing to risk inaccuracy. “ ‘Substantial truth’ is 


deserves to be discouraged.” Then there is the deference to 
the political bias of the elientile of his newspaper, the demand 
of the public for dramatic descriptions, though modern war- 
fare is not dramatic, and the fact that in the theatre of war | 
«second-hand evidence is perhaps the equivalent of twentieth- 
hand evidence in any other circumstances of life.” In discuss- 
ing the censorship, Mr. Atkins has no difficulty in disposing of 
the contention that the Censors should allow nothing to pass 
which they do not know to be true. As regards the demands 
made in the House for the punishment of correspondents who 
have sent grossly false news, Mr. Atkins holds that the 
answer should be this :—‘ If the correspondent has sent the 
news after being told by the Commander-in-Chief that it was 
false and should not be repeated, then he ought to be punished 
for insubordination—in a military sense. But he should not 
be punished simply because his news was false. There is 
only one way legitimately to abate the nuisance of inaccuracy, 
namely, to send to the front correspondents who have both 
judgment and honesty.’——Mr. W. B. Duffield has an 
interesting paper on “Italy's Case against her Allies,” in 
which he insists on the serious menace to Italy of Austria’s 
commercial expansion in the Hinterland of the Adriatic once 
the Vienna-Salonika line is completed. The September 
number also contains a finely imaginative poem, entitled 
“Commemoration,” by Mr. Henry Newbolt. 











CURRENT LITERATURE. 


TYPHOID AND WAR. 

Typhoid, the Destroyer of Armies, and its Abolition. By Leigh 
Canney, M.D. (Bailliére, Tindall, and Co. 1s. net.)—In the 
truly admirable little pamphlet which Dr. Canney has just 
published he places the true reason for blaming the recent 
medical work of our War Office in a new and striking light. It 
is beside the point—though often useful and necessary inits way 
—to attack the mismanagement of our field hospitals in the South 
African War; the real gravamen of the charge against our 
military authorities is that they failed to take any steps to ward 
off preventible disease from our troops, although medical science 
has of late years proclaimed no truth more loudly than that of 
the need and the possibility of such steps. Our recent experi- 
ences in the Boer War, as Dr. Canney says, ‘‘ reveal a condition 
of want of foresight and indifference to hygiene on the part of 
those at the head of the War Office when this war broke out 
that would have been discreditable in civil life in the adminis- 
tration of the remotest village of England or Scotland.” No 
truth is better established than the fact that the three great 
stourges of armies from time immemorial, typhoid, cholera, and 
dysentery, are almost always, if not invariably, due to the dis- 
semination of their germs in drinking-water. It is also clearly 
proved that the most dangerous water is rendered wholesome by 
boiling, and that no other preventive need be practically con- 
sidered. Yet noserious attempt was made to protect our army 
from the ravages of the bacilli that have proved—as at 
Walcheren or in the Crimea—immensely more destructive than 
any human enemy. What is the good of living in an age of 





away his life—or his usefulness—by drinking unboiled water if 
a sufficient supply of a safe beverage were always available. We 
honestly believe that the thorough adoption of such a scheme as 
Dr. Canney has described would be a greater boon to an army 
than even the work of Miss Nightingale was to our troops in the 
Crimea, if it did not realise his own ideal of making the military 
life, in war as in peace, “the healthiest occupation of the com- 
munity.” 








THE BIRDS OF ICELAND. 

The Birds of -Iceland. By. Henry H. Slater, M.A. (D 
Douglas, Edinburgh. 5s.)—Mr. Slater enumerates some fom 
hundred kinds of birds that are known or reputed to exist in 
Iceland. Many of them are occasional or rare visitants; of some 
it is even doubtful wkether they are still to be found in the 
island. Mr. Slater repeats the complaint, made, we are 
sorry to say, wherever Englishmen are found, of the purposeless 
massacre of birds that are not desired either as specimens or as 
food. He complains also of the practice of taking the eggs, now 
become so common that unless the Legislature interferes—there 
is a close time established by law, but it does not protect the 
ege*—some species will become extinct. Yet he appears not to 
be consistent with himself. He describes, for instance, 
on p. 5, Troglodytes Borealis (Northern wren), and teils 
us that during fifteen visits he never saw the bird. 
But in 1900 he first heard and then saw one. Imme- 
diately he set to work looking for the nest. An old 
one he found, and then a new one, but, he goes on, ‘alas! 
no eggs.” Would he have taken them? Then,he goes on to 
describe how he tried to shoot the bird. We gather that he hit 
one but failed to find the bird; his companion actually shot one. 
Surely this is very inconsistent; and when we turn back to p. 15, 
where the “Close Season for Birds in Iceland” Law is given, we 
find “wrens” among the birds that are not to be killed at all. 
There may be some explanation—we do not consider the desire 
to possess a specimen to be a valid reason—but at present it 
seems as if Mr, Slater’s desire to reform his countrymen should 
begin at home. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not beew 
veserved for review in other foriis.]} 





The Expositor. Edited by the Rev. Robertson Nicoll. Sixth 
Series. Vol. III. (Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d.)—Perhaps 
the most interesting papers in this volume are Professor Cheyne’s 
“Few Things Needful” and Mr. David Smith’s “ Recent New 
Testament Criticism,” not so much for themselves as because 
they make a sharp contrast. “Critical progress is compatible 
with fundamental Christianity,” says Professor Cheyne. Mr. 
David Smith thinks that this critical progress has come to a 
point where fundamental Christianity pretty well disappears, 
and refers for proof of this to Professor Schmiedel’s article in 
the “ Encyclopedia Biblica.”” We have not space to mention other 
articles, but we may say that the volume is of more than average 
interest. 


Intermediate Education and Rural Exodus, By C. C, Rogers. 
(A. L. Humphreys. 6d.)—Mr. Rogers, who is chairman of the 
Radnor County Council, puts forth in this pamphlet what may be 





science if its teachings are to be disregarded in this calm and 
costly way? We hope that every one to whom the loss of a 


single soldier by disease is a real or a possible sorrow will study | 
Dr. Canney’s brief and luminous argument, and will then do his | 
| filling them. We cannot do better than quote his concluding 


or ker share to render it impossible for any British army again 
to be delivered helplessly to such a plague of misery and danger 
a3 threatened to descend on all who drank the envenomed 
waters of the Paardeberg River because no effort had been made 
to provide a substitute. Dr. Canney sketches an ingenious, and, 
as it seems to us,a perfectly practicable, scheme for providing an 
army with water which is, if not absolutely pure, at least free 
from the germs of disease. A Water Corps should be attached, 
he says, to every army, whose transport would come second only 
to that of the day’s ammunition, and whose duty would be to 
provide boiled, and therefore immune, water for the troops at 
every halt ; he shows how easily this can be done with the proper 
apparatus. As to the argument that ‘Tommy will drink where 
he pleases,” there is little or nothing in it. Our soldiers are not 
such fools as to despise cover, though they can go abead without 
it when duty calls. What cover is to the rifleman in the firing- 
line, that is boiled water to the soldier in general. As Dr. 
Canney says, it should not be difficult to create a feeling 
that it is “dishonourable and a crime” in a soldier to throw 





described as a spirited plea for the retaining, strengthening, and 
making more generally accessible the “ educational ladder.” Itis 
not education, he argues, that is emptying the villages. Itis even 
conceivable that something may be done in this direction towards 


sentences:—“ There is no intention here of indulging in in- 
genious dreams, or expressing glorified illusions of the effect of 
Intermediate Education; only the desire to suggest some future 
possibilities as yet generally unpursued. Intermediate Educa- 
tion is to furnish wings for higher spheres, and some will fly one 
way, some another. May the direction be rural as well as 
urban.” 


A Register of the Members of St. Mary Magdalen College, Oxford. 
New Series, III. By William Dunn Macray, M.A. (H. Frowde. 
7s. 6d.)—In this volume Mr. Macray gives biographical notices of 
the Fellows of Magdalen between 1576 and 1643. He also 
supplies from the Registers a number of facts which illustrate 
the general history of the College, and he adds, by way of 
appendix, inventories of plate, &c. ‘I'he most continually re- 
curring item in the registers is leave of absence granted propter 
pestem. This occurs in 1577, 1579, 1550, 1582, and in seven other 
years of the first half of the period. In the latter half the 
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trouble seems to have abated. Among the other specially 
interesting items is the document of ‘‘ Injunctions” sent by 
the Visitor (Bishop Cooper of Winchester) after his visitation 
of the College. It is an excellent piece of work, and does the 
Bishop great credit. The notices of misconduct seem somewhat 
numerous; but they would probably not seem excessive if 
we judged them by the social standard of the time. It is strange, 
however, to find three M.A. Fellows taking away three special 
dishes from the Vice-President’s table at the gaudy-dinner. (It 
is noticeable that all classes.of the members of the College are 
subjected to discipline and punishment.) In 1590 we find the 
plate weighing 43 lb. only. Fifty-odd years afterwards, when it 
was given to King Charles for the pay of his soldiers, it was close 
upon 800lb. In 1605 Prince Henry visited the College and made 
a very favourable impression. “His Majesty commends the 
Colledge for the most absolute building of Oxford,” we learn 
from a letter of Sir Thomas Challoner. In the list of Fellows few 
distinguished names are found. Mr. Macray mentions four as 
standing out above the rest,—Ashley, Winwood, Heylyn, and 
Hammond. Of these only the second and third will be found in 
popular dictionaries of biography. Henry Hammond, however, 
was a really great theologian. Ashley left a singularly frank 
autobiography, from which Mr. Macray quotes largely. The 
College was at this time what we suppose it is now, the richest 
foundation in the University. The rent-roll, with corn-rents, for 
the year 1594 amounts to between £2,000 and £3,000. 


Winchester College Notions. By Three Beetleites. (P. and 
G. Wells, Winchester. 4s. 6d. net.)—In Wykehamist parlance 
“notions” means slang, if the expression is not disrespect- 
ful, of which Winchester has a peculiarly rich collection. 
The “notions” here occupy a hundred and _ thirty - seven 
pages, though a certain amount of this space is occupied 
by obsolete words. ‘This is a subject outside our range 
of critical competence. Generally, one may think it made too 
much of, but this will certainly be regarded by persons really 
interested as the “notion ’”’—to use the word in its usual sense— 
of an outsider. There is to be found, we should say, a certain 
amount of information that cannot fail to be interesting to every 
one. 


Stone Crosses of the County of Northampion. By Christopher A. 
Markham. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 10s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Mark- 
ham has spent much trouble in collecting the materials for this 
volume. The county is fortunate enough to possess two of 
the Eleanor Crosses, one at Geddington’ and the other at 
Northampton. The Geddington Cross has suffered little from 
the restorer, and not very much from time, neglect, and wanton 
injury. It was a strange way of keeping Easter Monday by the 
Geddingtonians to set squirrels loose on the cross and pelt them 
with stones. Much of the fine work has been broken off in this 
way; but the structure remains substantially the same, and is 
still an impressive building. The Northampton Cross has been 
more meddled with. It is not easy to say how much of the 
original remains. Probably, however, it is the material rather 
than the elevation that has been renewed. It is a curious thing 
that great difficulty seems to have been found in fixing the 
ownership of the cross. It has now been made over to the 
guardianship of the County Council. One would think that 
ex vi termini it belonged to the Crown. Mr. Markham supple- 
ments his account of the crosses with particulars about the local 
markets. There is a close connection between the two subjects. 


A Manual of School Hygiene. By Edward W. Hope, M.D., and 
Edgar A. Browne, F.R.C.S.E. (Cambridge University Press. 
3s. 6d.)—The authors of this volume—one of the “ Cambridge 
Series for Schools and Training Colleges””—treat of the various 
matters included in their subject with sufficient fulness and 
plainness. Soil and site, the capacity, &c., of classrooms, ventila- 
tion, statistics of sickness, care of the physique of the pupil, 
exercise, the danger of over-pressure, are among the topics dis- 
eussed. The statistics of epidemic disease are curious, In the 
schools of Liverpool the cases of measles were much more 
numerous before the holidays than after. In eight years the 
average of cases one month before the holidays was five hundred 
and thirty-five, of cases one month after, one hundred and 
thirty-two.— Domestic Economy in Theory and Practice. By 
Marion G. Bidder & Florence Baddeley. (Same publishers, 4s, 6d.) 
—This volume—another of the ‘‘ Cambridge Series for Schools 
and Training Colleges”—is divided equally between the theo- 
retical (treated by Miss Bidder) and the practical (for which Miss 
Baddeley is responsible). Ventilation, the constituents of food, the 


senor. 
incomes, and other kindred matters, make up the subject matter 
of the second. We need not say that a very large amount of 
details are included in both divisions. It must suflice to say that 
the impression left on the reader is of a judicious and well, 
arranged manual. 


Clough’s Certificate History of Europe, 1814-1849, (Ralph 
Holland, and Co. 3s. 6d.)—This is the third volume of a series 
bearing the same name, its predecessors covering respectively the 
periods 1700-1789, and 1789-1815. A “certificate” history means 
one specially adapted to the wants of students who desire to 
obtain certificates. The title is not attractive, as it suggests 
“cram”; but we have no fault to find with the volume on this 
score. itis written in a clear and spirited style, and treats its 
subject with adequate breadth. 


Time Table of Modern History, A.D. 400-1870. Compiled and 
Arranged by M. Morrison. (A. Constable and Co. 12s. 6d. net.) 
—The tables of events occupy one hundred and thirty-nine pages, 
The events are ranged in columns, varying in number and in 
title. In the seventh century there are six columns, headed 
England, Scotland, France, Wales, Italy, Roman Empire (East) ; 
in the eleventh there are ten, the first, second, and third as before, 
Ge:imany, Hungary, Poland, Spain, Italy, Eastern Empire, India, 
In due time America appears; under the most recent date the 
columns number fourteen. Genealogical tables follow; then 
lists of Emperors, Kings, &c. Then we have an index, and 
finally, maps. 


A Brief Sketch of the History of Ipswich School, 1477-1861, By 
Nina Layard. (W. E. Harrison, Ipswich. 1s.)—We cannot 
epitomise the interesting argument by which Miss Layard proves 
the antiquity of Ipswich School. Perhaps it is most easily under- 
stcod by a reference to the buildings that have been successively 
used as its habitat. In 1482 it was located in St. Edmund 
Pountney Lane (Foundation Street, where the house still exists 
in substance). Then in 1529 it was moved to Cardinal College, 
The College being dissolved, the King directed that “the sub- 
dean, schoolmaster, usher, and six grammar children” should 
still be kept. In 1566 it was moved to the chapel of the Black 
Friars. In 1763 it migrated to their refectory. In 1842 it found 
a temporary abode in Lower Brook Street. In 1852 its present 
handsome dwelling in the Henley Road was opened. ‘The writer 
Of this brochure deserves well of Ipswich folk and others. 


The Book of Asparagus. By Charles Ilott. (J. Lane. 2s, 6d, 
net.)—This is the first of a proposed series of “ Handbooks of 
Practical Gardening.” Mr. Ilott, who has a practical acquaint- 
ance of many years with his subject, gives counsel on 
many matters that concern it,—site, treatment of soil, 
manuring, and last, but not least, cutting. Don’t touch a new 
bed after May, nor any bed after June 15th, is our author's 
dictum. We specially commend this little volume to our readers. 
The growing of asparagus does not receive the attention that it 
deserves ; there is a practically unlimited demand for it, and much 
of the supply now furnished from abroad might come from this 
country. There is a chapter on “ Asparagus as a Decorative 
Plant ”—its feathery foliage and brilliant fruit make it suitable 
for the purpose—and others on seakale, celery, celeriac (“ turnip- 
Yooted celery ”), salsify, and scorzonera. 


The Army and the Press in 1900. A Study by a British Field- 
Officer. (F. E. RobinsonandCo. 1s. net.)—Nunguamne reponam 
vexwatus totiens? says, or may be taken to say, the writer of 
this pamphlet. He makes a very vigorous reply to the news- 
paper critics of the conduct of the war. We have no intention 
of judging between them and him,—such a function does not 
belong to us. But we may say that he is, by almost universal 
consent, speaking within the truth when he says, 2 propos of 
the remark that “our Army was planned for any other pur- 
pose but that of war”: “This is the Army which—leaving out 
of account the troops serving in China and West Africa, the 
forces garrisoning the British dependencies, the Colonial troops, 
and the garrisons of Great Britain and Ireland—has placed 
250,000 men in the field at a distance of 6,000 miles from their 
base, and maintained them for a year and a half,—a feat unique 
in the annals of military history.” He is, we see, complimentary 
to the Spectator. Nevertheless, we must protest when he quotes 
a letter as an utterance of ours. How does he know that it was 
not printed as a “shocking example”? In the case in point we 
happened to be at one with the writer, but that did not necessarily 
follow from publication. No journal is responsible for its 
correspondents. 





principles of cooking, &c., are discussed in the first; the actual 
aeeds and rules of housekeeping, with budgets ..: various 








The Military Maxims of Napoleon. Translated from the French 
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———— 
by Lieutenant-General Sir G. ©. D’Aguilar. (Freemantle and 
Co. 23. 6d. net.)—The author of “An Absent-Minded War” 
furnishes an introduction in which he applies the “maxims” 
to certain operations in the South African War. This is a kind 
of criticism to which no one can object. How far it is justly 


applicable is another matter. 


The Life-History of British Serpents. By Gerald R. Leighton, 
M.D. (Blackwood and Sons. Ss. net.)—Dr. Leighton gives us 
here what may fairly be called an exhaustive account of the 
British serpents. There are, it is commonly stated, three species 
only, the ring snake (Tropiionotus Natric), the smooth snake 
(Coronella Austriaca), and the adder (Vipera Berus) The second 
of these is very rare, but may he properly claimed as a native 
species. Dr. Leighton further believes in a small red adder or 
viper. This, however, is a disputed point. The habits of these 
creatures in freedom and in captivity, and their history generally, 
are treated fully in this volume. Dr. Leighton has taken great 
pains in ascertaining the distribution of the various species. He 
has also collected details of cases of bites. The adder is a for- 
midable creature, and there are instances of its bite being fatal, 
even to healthy subjects, but this seldom. happens to adults. 
The cause of death is the failure of heart action. 


An Unrequited Royalist. By Marie Hay. (J. EK. Bumpus, 
8s, 6d. net.) —The “ unrequited Royalist” is the person commonly 
known as the Marquis of Worcester (d. 1667). He is known as an 
inventive genius, and is numbered among the pioneers of steam 
power. The service which is recorded in this volume is the 
negotiation with the Irish Romanists. He had, there is no 
doubt, the express authority of the King to buy the help of an 
Irish army with the consideration of liberty for Roman 
Catholics. This authority Charles disavowed. Lord- Glamorgan 
(as he then was) was not wise—the events of 1641 had greatly 
prejudiced the scheme—and the Papal Nuncio by his impossible 
conditions, as, ¢.g., that the Lord-Lieutenant was to be a Roman 
Catholic, ruined any chance that remained; but for Charles’s 
perfidy there is nothing to be said. Readers of “ John Inglesant ” 
will remember how powerfully the story of these negotiations is 
told in that novel. 


Familiar Butterflies and Moths. By W.F. Kirby. (Cassell and 
Co. 6s.)—This book is subsidiary to the author’s larger work on 
“European Butterflies,” about to appear, we are glad to hear, in 
anew edition. Itis divided into three parts, dealing respectively 
with “ Butterflies,” ‘‘ Hawk-Moths,” and “ Moths,” the last 
occupying considerably more space than the other two put 
together. It is handsomely and fully illustrated throughout, 
the eighteen plates giving more than two hundred figurings of 
the creatures in their developed or undeveloped state. A supple- 
mentary chapter is given on “ Collecting Butterflies and Moths.” 


In the “ Bijou Biographies” (H. J. Drane) we have His Most 
Gracious Majesty King Edward VII. (1s. a double volume), by 
H. Whates. Books of this kind are not subjects of criticism. We 
are content with a simple mention of this volume and of a 
rival Life of Edward VII, by Eleanor Bulley (Wells Gardner, 
Darton, and Co., 1s.) 











(For Publications of the Week, &c., see next page.) 











“LIBERTY ”|HAND- PRINTED SILKS 
HAND- In New and Exclusive Designs 
and ‘“ Liberty ” Colourings, 
P RINT E D FOR DRESSES and BLOUSES. 
SILKS. PATTERNS POST-FREE. 
LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent Street, London. 








OSLER. 


SRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. . 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 





ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
Capital—Five Millions Sterling. 


DIRECTORS. 

The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, Chairman. 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. Major-Gen. Sir Arthur Ellis, K.C.V.0. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea, James Fletcher, Esq. 
F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, E3q., M.P. 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Edward Harbord Lushingion, Esq. 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P, 
Jobn Cator, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 
Col. the Hon, Everard C. Dighy. | Lieut.-Colonel F. Anderson Stebbing, 

Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., C.B. 


See 


AUDITOR. 
C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 





FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium ani 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Moderate Rates of Premium. 

Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 

Policies Whole World and Indisputable. 

Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 

Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introdue- 
tion of business, 

Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 


application to 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager: 
HEADACHES 
EYE-ST RAI N ! are frequently Nature’s warning that theeyes 
are beimg overstrained, being caused by in- 
equality of the muscular effort (as in Un- 





OVE R- equal Eyes and Astigmatism) or by excessive 
muscular energy necessary to produce dis- 

tinct vision. Permanent relief will in most 

eases immediately follow the skilful corree- 

wo R KE D tion of the defect. For full particulars as to 


the Care and Preservation of the Eyes sea 
“OUR EYES,” by Mr. Joun Brownine, 


EYES ! F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S. Post-free One Shilling, 
from 63 Strand, London, W.C. 


Consultations free of charge. 





By Appointment to his Majesty and the Royal Family. 


MILLER AND SONS, LTD., 
SPECIALISTS IN EVERY KIND OF ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING. 


Electric Fittings of all kinds, including reproductions of the best Periods 
of French, Italian, and English Decorative Art. 

Oil Lamps, Brackets, Chandeliers, &c. ‘The largest and best selection 
in London. Antique Oriental Jars mounted as Lamps—a Speciality. 

The Vernon Candle Lamp, invented by MILLER and SONS, and used by 
her late Majesty, highly recommended for those who read at night. Sole Depos 
in London for the Magnificent Art Metal productions of Barbedienne of Paris, 


Mllustrated Catalogues or Special Designs on application. Estimates free. 


178-179 PICCADILLY, LONDON. Manufactory—BOYLE ST., W. 
ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, Ltd., BELFAST, 


Manufacturers to His Gracious Majesty the King. 


CAM BRIC Children’s......1/2 per doz. | HemM-sTITCcHED, 
Ladies’ .........2/3 ae Ladies’........2'9 perdoz, 
P h Gentlemen’s...3 5 ig | Gentlemen’s.3,li ,, 
Direct from the “ The Irish Cambries of Messr3. 
Manufacturers. POCKET RopinsoN AND CLEAVER have 4 
world-wide fame.’’—The Queen. 


Samples and. Price Lists KJ ANDKERCHIE FS. 


post-free. 
IF YOU WISH TO BE WELL AND KEEP WELL 
TAKE REGULARLY 
BRAGG’S VEGETABLE 
CHARCOAL, 


as recommended by the most eminent physicians and surgeons and used in 
their own families for indigestion, diarrhea, fevers, kc. Powder in 2s., 4s., 63. 
bottles. Biscuits in ls. 2s. 4s.tins. Lozenges iu Is. l4d.tins. Tablets 
in 1s. 14d. tins. Of all Chemists. 

















SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


68 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY £#IRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane. 


SUM INSURED IN 1900 EXCEEDED .............. £450,000,000. 


Tn View of the Immediate Prospect cof an Unprecedented Demand for the 


RENOVATION of TOWN HOUSES 


Preparatury to the 
CORONATION of his Majesty the KING, 
HAMPTON and SONS 


| desire to Draw the Special Attention of Householders to the necessity of 
Placing at the Earliest Date their Instructions for any such Work that 
they may purpose having Carried Out, and to the fact that 
HAMPTONS ESTIMATE FREE for the Renovation of Town Houses for the 
Coming Season. Houses Dismautled and Reinstated.—Curtains, Blinds, 
&e., Cleaned, Altered, and Re-fitted.—Carpets Beaten, Re-fitted, and Re-laid. 
—Furniture Repaired, Re-polished,and thoroughly Restored.--Upholstered 
Furniture Re-stuffed and Re-covered.—Beddiuy Re-made.—Brasswork Re- 
laequered.— Marbles Re-polished.— Mirrors Re-silvered.—Pictures Restored, 
-Frames Cleaned or Re-gilt, and Pictures Re-hung. 
See HAMPTONS’ NEW BOOKLET, 
“1901 WALL PAPERS AND INTERIOR DECORATIONS.” 
Sent Post-free on Application to 





PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, SW. 
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MAGAZINES AND SERIAL PUBLICATIONS.—We have received the 
following for September :—The Century, the Pall Mall Magazine, 
St. Nicholas, the Smart Set, the Review of Reviews, Scribner's 
Magazine, the Idler, the Parent's Review, the World of Dress, 
the English Illustrated Magazine, the Empire Review, the Strand 
Magazine, the Cornhill Maz%zine, Chambers’ s Journal, Temple Bar, 
Harper's Magazine, the Magazine of Art, the New Liberal Reciew, 
the Captain, the Geographical Journal, the Windsor Magazine, the 
School World, the Sunday Strand, the Literary Era, the Bookman, 
Nature Notes, the Open Court, the Gentleman's Magazine, the 
Indian Magazine, the North American Review, the Dublin Review, 
the onist, the Sun Children’s Budget, Lippincott’s Magazine, 
Cassier’s Magazine, the Badminton Magazine, the Journal of 
Education, Cassel’s Magazine, the Expository Times, the Sunday 
Magazine, Macmiilan’s Magazine, the Sunday at Home, the Law 
Magazine and Review, the Law Quarterly Review, the English 
Historical Review, the Manchester Quarterly, the United Service 
Magazine, Ainslee’s Magazine, the Book-Buyer, the Quiver, the 
Forum, the Atlantic Monthly, the Universal Magazine, the Month, 
Crampton'’s Magazine, the Munsey, the Canadian Magazine, the 
Lady's Realm, the Architectural Review, the Critical Review, the 
Home Counties Magazine, Mothers in Council, the Engineering Times: 
the American Antiquarian, the Journal of the Royal Colonial 
institute. 








The SPECTATOR is on sale regularly at Messrs. DAMRELL 
AND UPHAM’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
Paceearonnas: News Company, 83 and 8 fice Street, New 
York, U.S.A.; MEssrs, BRENTANO’S, Union Square, New York, 
U.S.A. and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave. Washington, D.C.; THe 
SuBscRIPTION NeEws Company, 47 Dey Street, New York, 
and 77 Clark Street, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI’S LIBRARY, 
224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris ; THE HAROLD A. WILSON Company, LTD., 
35 King Street West, Toronto, Canada; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BookseELLina Depot, Cairo and Port Said; GORDON AND GOTCH, 
Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia ; PRICTOR AND 
CoMPANY, Dunedin; SIMPSON‘AND WILLIAMS, Christchurch ; H. 
BalLLiIe AND CoMPANY, Wellington, N.Z.; R. SPRECKLEY, Auck- 
land ; W.C. Rigby, Adelaide ; and GORDON AND GOTCH, Cape Town, 
—where single Copies can be obtuined, and Subscriptions are received. 





NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPE CTATOR i is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained throug any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
er from the Office, at 1s. Gd. cach. By post, 13. 9d. 























PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
-——<——— 
Bagot (R.), The Just and the Unjust, cr Svo.. seienndies . (Lane) 6 
Bigelow (Mrs. P.), While Charley Wa Away, ¢ cr 8y0- (Heinemann) 2; 
Bindloss (H.), A Sower of Wheat, c - puatuboessetaneneseansal (E. Stock) 6 
Boothby (Guy), My Strangest Case, er ors’ snes «(Ward & Lock) 5, 
Bradley (A. G.), Highways : and Byways in the Ls ike District . ..(Maemillan) 6; 
Batler (A. R.), By the Rivers of Africa, from Cape Town to nda (R.T.S.) 2 
Commie (M. 8.), The Key to the Rid: ile, SOF Oca nksheneon supeusescevecnser (Nisbet) 5, 
Cruickshank (J. W. and A. M.), The Umbrian chine 12mo (Richards) net 3 
Dawe (Carlton), Straws in the Wind, cr 8vo.. seeeeeeee(Hurst & Blackett) 6 









Delaire (Jean), Two Girls and a Dream, cr 8vo . ... (Ward & Lock) 
Dodd (A. F.), A Short History of the English Colonies , er Svo (Dent) net 
Fielding (H.), The Hearts of Men, 8vo 4 (Hurst & Blackett) net 1 


Swe 
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From Prison to ‘Throne, by K. E. H., er Svo (Bagster) net 2; 
Gallon (Tom), The Man who knew Bette r, cr 8vo.. (Constable) 6 
Gallon (Tom), Rickerby’s Folly, cr 8vo ...... ‘ .(Methuen) 6 
Gunter (A. C.), The Fighting ‘Troubadour, cr Svo. 1& Lock) 6 
Hewlett (M.), New Canterbury Tales, er 8vo Constable) 6, 
Italian Wall Decorations of the 15th and 16th Centuries i — in & Hall) 3; 
Jackson (H. L.), On the Path of Progress, er 8vo ...... oo (E, Stock) 2/6 
Jeffery (F. B.), A ee Prince, cr Svo.. (EB. Stock) 3/6 
Jilt’s Journal (A), by “ Rita,” er Svo ..(Unwin) 6/0 
<iesow (E. L.), Ma fn is Hetherton, er 8 ..(Unwin) 5,0 
Macdonald (R.) and Edgar (J. F.), ‘The W: arrig al’s ell ( ard & Lock) 6/0 





ms a (C. A.), Stone Crosses of the C onahy of Northampton, roy 
(Simpkin) net 10/6 

3.) P ..(Drane) 60 
—— Sap of the athens of Siethan in Cheshire, 4to ...(H. ‘Sotheran) net 42,0 
Miles (IE. H.), How to Remember without Memory Systems, cr8vo (Warne) 2/6 
Mumford (J. K.), Oriental Rugs, imp $v0.............:.c00008 ...(S. Low) net 42 2 0 
Nesbit (E.), Nine Unlikely Tales tor Children, er 8vo 
Norris (Frank), The Octopus: a Story of California, er 8vo 
Uber (F. A.), Josephine, Empress of the — cr 8Vo ..... 
Page (T. N. ) Santa Claus’s Partner, cr Svo. . 







. (Unwin) 6/0 
(Richards) 60 
.(Unwin) net 7/6 
.. (Richards) 5/0 
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FSS AREER HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (Limited) 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. , 


FIOnd-MistTOge.......060080¢.s-oseaeseesee Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG 
(late of Girton College, Cambridge ; Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos), 


Fees, 4 to 6 guineas a Term. 
Private omnibuses daily from Moseley and Handsworth. 
A BOARDING HOUSE (Thorne Hill, Augustus Road, Edgbaston) in cog, 
nection with the School. ; 
Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES weal aces ee 
T. GILBERT GRIFFITHS, 
109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. Secretary, 


LSTED RECTORY, PETERSFIELD, HANTS 


HIGH-CLASS HOME SCHOOL for ; for YOUNG BOYS, in most healthy and 
beautiful part of South of England. 

The Rev. J. A. S. PAGETT MOFFATT, M.A., Oxon., assisted by resident 
graduate, receives 12 boys between ages of 8 and 15 to ‘prepare for the Publie 
Schools and Royal Navy. Pupils invariably take good places in the Entrance 
Examinations ; ‘specially strong in Mathematics, French, and German, Delight- 
ful outdoor life : cricket, football, &c. All boys taught riding, for which suit. 
able ponies are kept; excellent place for delicate boys.—Prospectus, &e., on 
application. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER léth. 


T. GEORGE'S SCHOOL, HARPENDEN, HERTS— 

Head-Master, Rev. R. H. M Fees moderate. Reduction for 

Sons of Clergy. Fine buildings and pnb in a splendid situation. Bracingair, 
Prep. for professions, business life, and Universities. Private chapel, carpen. 
ters’shop, swsymming bath, &c.—For Prospectus, &ec., apply HEAD-MASTER. 


“LMINSTER SCHOOL, SOMERSET, 
Very healthy district. Modern. Buildings. 
Chemical and Physical Laboratories, Carpenter's shop. 
Swimming-bath. Prep. for Exams. Strong staff. 
Moderate fees.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


r\XRANMERE HALL, CHESHIRE.— Miss LE FEUVRE, 

B.A. London, RECEIVES GIRLS for a thorough ENGLISH EDUCA- 
TION ; also preparation for University Entrance Examinations and tor the 
Professions open to Women. Games a special feature. 


(RYSTAL PALACE COMPANY’S SCHOOL OF 
PRACTICAL ENGINEERING. 
Principal—J. W. WILSON, M.Inst.C.¥., M.1.Me ch.E. 

Notice is given that the WINTER TERM will C \OMMENCE on MONDAY, 
September 9th. An ENTRANCE EXAMINATION for new Students will be 
held at 10.30 a.m.—Full Prospectus free by post on application to the 
REGISTRAR, School of Art, Crystal Palace. 


ARDEN COURT, CUCKFIELD, SUSSEX.—Misses 
GRAY & PRIESTMAN. Boarding School for Girls, Extensive groundsin 
beautiful country overlooking S. Downs. “Sound education, with games, cycling, 











laying-field, 
ome comforts, 

















KENDAL, for BOYS and GIRLS (in separate houses) are open to, and 
highly appreciated by, all Denominations. They are sound, long established, high- 
class schools in a lovely, , healthy district.—Prospectus from W. SESSIONS, B.Sc. 


ETTLE, YORKSHIRE—OVERDALE SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation, Head-Mistress, Miss E. M, 
PIC ‘KARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references, 


JUASTBOURNE. — LANGLAND COLLEGE, HART. 
FIELD SQUARE.—School for Daughters of Gentlemen. Principal, 
Miss M. E. VINTER, B.Sc. (of Girton College). Large gymnasium, riding, 
cycling, hockey, &c. 


w(T. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD.—Head-Mistress, 
kD Miss M.I. GARDINER. References: Mrs. H. Sidgwick ; Miss H. Glad- 

















BEGINS on SEPTEMBER 24th, 


RANKSOME COLLEGE, NEW MILTON, HANTS.— 

HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS.—Thorough Modern Education. All accom- 
plishments. Specialities: Musicand French. Bracing air, sea-bathing, tenuis, 
cycling, games. Entire Charge of Children from Abroad. Moderate inclusive 
fees, VACANCIES for AUTUMN TERM, SEPTEMBER 19th. 


IESBADEN — YORKSHIRE. — Miss GROSCHEL 
RECEIVES a few GIRLS for Music and Languages. Exceptional 
advantages. Home life. Winter Term, October 15th to March 15th, spent in 
Wiesbaden (Summer Term in Yorkshire). Pupils met in London.—For par- 
ticulars, apply Miss GROSCHEL, Barton Hall, Barton, R.S.O., Yorks. 


[ ORCHESTER SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of 
J GENTLEMEN.—Eficient staff. Terms 60 gns. Public Exams. Health 
studied. Tennis, hockey, cricket, swimming. —Head- Mistress, Miss KITUAT. 


OME.— Winter, 1901.—HOME for GIRLS over 16 
wishing to study Italian and other Languages, anc. and mod., Roman 
History, Archeology, and Art; also Music—in one of the healthiest ‘quarters 
of the city. Italian always spoken. Excursions to places of historic interest 
in the hills and neighbouring country. Course, eight months—end October. end 
Juve.—Prospectuses can be obtained from the Principals, Signorina BICE 
DOBELLI and Miss ALISON, c/o Miss Mudie, Windmill Hill House, 
Hampstead. Miss Alison will be in London until mid-September. 


TINO WINTER in AROSA or S. MORITZ.—A LADY, 
Natural Science Tripos Cz umbridge, WISHES to take CHARGE of two 
or three delicate GIRLS ; Coaching in English or German if desired. Will be 
in London September 12th to end of October.—For details and testimonials 
address ‘* EK, Be H.,’ " Secretarial Bureau, 9 Strand, 
OURNALISM. —The VICTORIAN SCHOOL of 
e JOURNALISM GIVES PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION by CLASS or 
CORRESPON DENCE.—Specialist Instructors in every department in Litera- 
ture or Journalisin.—Prinecipal: Rev. W. ROUTH, M.A. (Cantab Honours).- 
Address for Prospectus, Boswell House, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 























SOCIETY LADY would RECEIVE TWO PAYING 
s GUESTS. Home comfortsx—LEYMAIRE, 4bis Rue d’Estrées, Invalides, 
aris. 


NDIVIDUAL CARE, combined with School Discipline, for 
DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Detached house. High-class tuition 
with good results. Moderate feos.—-BRYNTIRION, Shrewsbury, 


i Fg + residing in country house, Italian Riviera, WISHES 
to find ANOTHER to SHARE HOUSEKEEPING. Can arrange iuter- 











Raymond (W.), Fortune's Darling, cr 8vo +---(Methuen) 6/0 
Rooses (Max), Dutch Painters of the Nineteenth Century, Vol. IV., 4to 
(S. Low) net 42/0 
Sidney (P.), Who Killed Amy Robesart ? cr vo ...... (b. Stock) net 3/6 
Some Recollections of Jean Ingelow and her Early ¥r rie nds, cr 8vo 
(Gardner & meen 3/6 
Snell (F. J.), The Age of Chaucer, 1346-1400, er 8vo.. J 3.6 
Stables (Gordon), With Cutlass and Torch, cr 8vo J 5/0 
Stephens S. -)s The Old Northern Runic Sonum navia and 
MAGURIL, Vhs 0G vp BUD scsscssancescosnssessscsccveesesd ( Williams & Norgate) net 20/0 
Suthers (Rk, B. ), A Man, a Woman, and a Dog, cr Svo. W. Scott) net 2/6 
Tschudi (Clara), Elizabeth, ie ss of Austria and Queen of Hungary, 
..(Sonnenschein) 7/6 
Wade (G. ‘A ry “How to Succeed in your Exainination, CF BVO... (Richards) 26 
Wilkins (W. J.), Paganism in the Papal Church, er S¥o .., .(Sonnenschein) 3,6 
Wilson (Mrs. J. G.), A Book of Verses, Cr 8V0 ...sssesssees see(E. Stock) 26 





view in Town,—Address by Leiter “‘ M. A.,” 69 Arlington Road, London, N.W. 


RIENDS’ SCHOOL: The STRAMONGATE SCHOOLS, 


stone; Arthur Sidgwick, Esq.; F, E. Kitchener, Esqg. The AUTUMN TERM . 
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HE HALL, CROSSFIELD ROAD, HAMPSTEAD, 
T LONDON, N.W. 
Built for a School. 


Principals—The Misses ALLEN-OLNEY. 


large playground ; tennis. Every home comfort and care. Marked success 
* s, music, painting, and University examinations. Special Terms 
oat or the daughters of naval and military officers. 

References :—The Right Hon. Sir Richard Temple, Bart., G.C.S.I., and many 
others. Illustrated prospectus on application. 


IGHER EDUCATION OF GIRLS. — BONVIL 
SCHOOL, CUPAR-FIFE.—Head-Mistress, Miss HOGBEN, Girton 
College, Cambridge, Scholar, Classical Tripos.—Large Staff Highly Certifi- 
cated Mistresses, English and Foreign; sound Modern Education and 
thorough Individual Training of Pupils from Seven Years and upwards. 
Excellent Musical Training. Advanced Pianoforte, Harmuny, Voice-Pro- 
duction. Honours gained annually at R.A.M. and B.C.M. Examinations. 
Excellent Results University and Higher Examinations. Special Distinctions 
French and German. BeravtiruL Country Situation, bracing air, large 
grounds, gardens, hockey park, golf, cricket, tennis, cycling. Splendid 
gymnasium and riding school opposite grounds. Fencing, drilling, &c. School 
highly recommended by parents, Great Britain and Colonies. Terms, 60 
Guineas) NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPT. 3rd. Prospectus on application. 


Oo VE R c oO LL E @G@ EE. 


Prospectus on pug heetin to the Head-Master, 
Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A., 
Sometime House-Master, Uppingham, under Edward Thring. 


OURNEMOUTH. — GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 
CHINE.—Principal, Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL. BOYS, from 6 to 14, 
PREPARED for the Public Schools. Resident Masters; Governess. House 
stands high on Cliff overlooking Sea. Good playground and field for 


games. 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL ror GIRLS COMPANY, 
LIMITED, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 

















Head-Mistress—Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. 
Prospectus on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 
N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 

puilt for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 
and work of boys. References to Parents of boys passed into Public Schools, 
leading London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 


¥.A., Oxon. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE.—Principals, Miss L. J. 
CHUDLEIGH and Miss E. L. JOHNS, M.A., Lond., late Scholar of 
Girton College (Classical Tripos), Cambridge. First-class education on modern 
lines. Excellent premises close to the sea. Large playing-field, riding, 
cycling, tennis, hockey, &c. Triennial Scholarship for Girton or Newnham. 








WV ISS MARIAN GREEN, formerly Head-Mistress of the 
p High School, Blackburn, has thoroughly REORGANISED the 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aim is to 
combine asound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home. 
Large detached house, tennis, hockey,&c. University Examination & Inspection. 


UNSTANTON.—THE GLEBE HOUSE.— 

PREPARATION for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS (Entrance & Scholarships) 

aud ior the ROYAL NAVY. Strictly individual attenton. Premises specially 

built iorschool work. Senior and Junior Houses; private chapel; detached sana- 

torium. Cricket field; fivescourts; gymnasium ; carpenter’sshop. High ground; 

dry and bracing climate; sea-bathing.—Prospectus, &c., on application to the 
Head-Master, H. CAMBRIDGE BARBER, M.A, Oxon. 


DUCA TION IN PA Bm ES. 
SELECT GIRLS’ SCHOOL. Limited numbers. 
Kept by Mile. L’HONORE, No. 7 RUE D’ERLANGER. 
Highly recommended by 
Mrs. Heywood, Glevering Hall, Wickham Market, Suffolk. 


EST COOMBE HOUSE, HORNSEY RISE, N.— 

The MISSES FLETCHER and MISS LEADER (Classical Tripos, Cam- 

bridge) receive a limited number of resident and day pupils. Healthy situation ; 

thorough teaching with careful individual attention; preparation for examina- 
tious ; special arrangements for girls’ physical exercise and games. 














\ OUNT VIEW, HAMPSTEAD.—HOME SCHOOL FOR 
pi GIRLS.—The NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN on THURSDAY, Septem- 
ber 19th. Reference kindly allowed to Mrs. Boyd Carpenter, the Rev. W. A. 
Purey Cust, Colonel Little, Mrs. Arthur Severn, Miss Madelaine Shaw Lefevre, 
and others.—For Prospectus apply to Miss HELEN E. BAYNES. 





\ ISS STEEL-JOHNSON OFFERS a Happy Refined 

HOME, with every modern Educational advantage, to the DAUGHTERS 
ot GENTLEMEN. Prepares for all Exams. Foreign Languages and Musie 
specialities. Head English Mistress, B.A.; Music Mistress, L.R.A.M.; French 
Mistress, Masters. Large detached house; extensive grounds; most healthy 
and bracing locality; an easy distance from London.—Blandford House, 
Braintree, Essex. 


HINDHEAD SCHOOL, HASLEMERE 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES ON SEPTEMBER 18th, 1901. 


ISHERTON DELAMERE, 
WYLYE, S.0., WILTS. 


VICAR (married), M.A. Oxford (Honours), has VACANCY for ONE more 
BOY preparing for Public School. Home life; very healthy spot. 


OGNOR, SUSSEX.—ARGYLL HOUSE. 

Home School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Close to sea, mild yet 
bracing climate. Resident certificated English, French, and German gover- 
hesses, excellent visiting masters. Individual care and teaching, combined 
with family life and comfort.—Principal, Miss WICKENDEN, 


Ni: ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN. 
k With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St, Andrews, N.B. 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—Lansdowne House, Lyndhurst Gdns. 
Boarpine Scuoor for Girts.—Thorough education; every home comfort ; 
large detached house; cert. sanitation; elec. light ; high, healthy, bracing, near 
eath; riding, swimming, hockey, tennis. Summer Term sometimes spent iu 
Switzerland,—Principals, The Misses SumNER and Miss Buancy, B.A. (Loud.) 























IGH WYCOMBE.—GODSTOWE PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL for GIRLS will te OPENED on SEPTEMBER 25th, 1901, 

at LOAKES HOUSE. Two vacancies. — For Prospectus, apply to Mrs. 
GEORGE F. E. SCOTT, Wycombe Abbey School, Bucks. 


¢) LEINSTER GARDENS, W.—MORNING CLASS for 

CHILDREN between the ages of four and seven CONDUCTED by Bliss 
MARGARET HART, an experienced Kindergarten Teacher. References :— 
Rev. J. Llewelyn Davies, Vicar of Kirkby Lonsdale; the Ven. Archdeacon Wilson, 
Vicar of Rochdale; Rev. E. A. Abbott, formerly Head-Master of the City of 
London School; also Dr. Priestley, 81 Linden Gardens; C. L. Graves, Esq., 
3 Strathmore Gardens ; and other parents of former pupils. 


RIGHTON.—VERNON HOUSE, 28 VERNON 
TERRACE.—SCHOOL for GIRLS.—Sound modern education. Visiting 
professors. Music, drawing, languages, and physical training receive special 
attention. Gymnasium, tennis, hockey, cycling, swimming. Exceptional 
health record. School warmly recommended by parents.—Principals: Miss 
MITCHINSON and Miss MAJOR. Prospectus on application. 


IGHFIELD SCHOOL for GIRLS, BECCLES, 
SUFFOLK.—Conducted by Miss E. L. and Miss A. E. SEELEY. 

New Premises. Thorough education, with healthy home life and country 
surroundings.—References and prospectus on application. PREP. FOR 
EXAMINATIONS. 


M ERCHISTON CASTLE 
EDINBURGH. 


NEXT TERM 
BEGINS on TUESDAY, October Ist. 


INCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL (removed from St. 
Leonards-on-Sea to SANDOWN, DEAL. on account of the invigorating 

air of Deal) PREPARES BOYS for all the PUBLIC SCHOOLS and ‘ BRITAN- 
NIA.’ Has never had a failure at the P.S. nor ‘Britannia.’ Has gained 
upward of 50 Scholarships (8 in last 18 months at Winchester, Marlborough, 
Clifton, Harrow, Rossall, Haileybury, Malvern, Lancing). Terms, 60 and 80 
guineas.—Fullest particulars on application to G. W. BRYANT, Head-Master, 


CHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. 
—Music, Modern Languages, and Physical Training receive special 
attention. Preparatory division. Examinations if desired. Boarders return 
September 19th. Prospectus and photographs on application.—Miss F. A, 
GILBERT and Miss NIMMO, Logaus, 173 Cromwell Road, South Kensington, 


YDGATE HOUSE SCHOOL, HUNSTANTON. — 
Situated on the North Cliff overlooking the sea. GENTLEMEN’S 
SONS under 14 PREPARED for Entrance or Entrance Scholarship EXAMINA- 
TIONS at any of the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, also for the NAVY.—For all par- 
ticulars apply to the Head-Master, R. A. A. BERESFORD, M.A., Cantab. 
REENBANK SCHOOL, SEFTON PARK, LIVER- 
POOL.—Preparatory for Public Schools and Navy. Dayboys and 
Boarders (7 to 14). Full staff of Univ. Graduates. Large covered court 
(63 ft. by 40ft.), swimming bath, gymnasium, workshop, «c., and grounds of 
ten acres.—-For illustrated Prospectus apply to Head-Master, R. ST. JOHN 
AINSLIE, M.A. (late House-Master at Sedbergh School). 


wALISBURY SCHOOL, founded 1897.—A First-grade 

Education at 45 or 51 guineas per annum. Since foundation two Open 
Scholarships at Oxford and Cambridge have been gained. Many other suc- 
cesses, Oxford and Cambridge Board, Oxford Locals, Navy, &c.—Rev. J.C. 
ALCOCK, M.A., Oxon, Head-Master. 


ELMONT SCHOOL, BICKLEY, KENT, for the 

DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN.—A large old country house, with 

13 acres of garden and playing-fields. Tennis, cricket, hockey. New class- 

rooms, specially designed, and perfect sanitation. Principal, Mrs. LEISHMAN, 

Head-Mistress, Miss OWEN SNOW, M.A.; and a large staff of Resident and 
Visiting English and Foreign Mistresses. 


ARIS.—A Lady wishes to reeommend HOME SCHOOL 

for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, situated near the Forest of 

St. Germain, within thirty minutes of Paris. Foreign languages a speciality. 

Exceptional advantages for accomplishments. Professors from Paris. English 
Principal.—Address, in first instance, Miss WOOD, 25 West Hill, Sydenham. 














SCHOOL, 





























I geeeer TEXTOR, late Teacher to Her Majesty the 
' Empress of Russia, and at present Teacher to her Nieces, KECELVES 
in her residence at Darmstadt a limited number of PUPILS. Every 
educational advantage combined with the comforts of a refined home, 
Established 1886.—Address, Friiulein TEX'TOR, Darmstadt. 


NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


A FEW STUDENTS are RECEIVED for BOARD and RESIDENCE in the 
WOMEN’S SETTLEMENT, SUMMER LANE, BIRMINGHAM.—Apph- 
cations to be made to the Warden, Miss M. C. S'‘TAVELEY (Som. Coll., Oxford). 


BY HAM HOUSE, SEVENOAKS. — SCHOOL fo: 

GIRLS. Only a limited number taken. Advantages of home and school 
combined. Special attention to health and physical development. Carefui 
religious trainmg,—Church of Engiand.—Principai, Miss BURGES, Newnham 
College, Cambridge, former!y Assistant-Mistress in the Cambridge High School. 
References: Miss H. Gladstone, Mrs. Walter Ward, & others, 


T. JEAN DE LUZ.—THE VICTORIA SCHOOL FOR 

GIRLS.—Resident Certificated English and Foreign Mistresses aud Profes- 

sors. Preparation for English and I'rench Examinations. Lessons given by 

certificated teacher in cooking and dressmaking. Boarders received by the 

Head-Mistress. Excellent climate, and every opportunity for out-door life 

and exercise—Apply during August and September to Miss JOCELYN 
SMITH, Barton St. David, Somerton, Somerset. 


ROMER.—ST. LAURENCE SCHOOL. 

Principal, Miss GRACE C. POLLARD, late Scholar of Newnham 
College, Cambridge, Mod, Lang. Trip. Bracing climate, individual care, 
Preparation for examinations. Special advantages for modern languages. 
Teuvis, hockey, cycling, swimming.—Prospectus on application. 


[)NGLISH LITERATURE.—Miss EDITH TYLEE 























GIVES LESSONS, Orally or by Correspondence, in the History and 
Criticism of English Literature. Lectures to Schools and Reading Circles. 
Preparation for University and Civil Service Exams. References: J. Churton 
Collins, Esq., M.A.; Edward Purcell, Esq., B.C.L., M.A. (late Public Examiner), 
& others.—For Terms, Syllabus of Courses, &c., address, 12 Endsleigh St., W.C. 


.\TAMMERING completely and permanently cured by a 
kL) perfectly SELF-CURED STAMMERER. Old and young have been success- 
fullytreated. Boyresidents received ; tuition given during treatment.—Address, 
EDW. GRIERSON, 10 Bentinck Street, Manchester Square, London, W., or 
Goldiugton Roal, Bedford, 
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de COLONIAL COLLEGE AND TRAINING FARMS, 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUIFOLK. 
Seaside. Splendid Climate. 2,000 Acres. 


THOROUGH PREPARATION for LIFE in the COLONIES 
or elsewhere. 


Full information from the DIRECTOR, 
at above address. 





W OODARD SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 
(Church of England Public Schools.) 
Lapr Wanvey :—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. 

(1) ST. ANNE'S, Abbots Bromley.—Head-Mistress, Miss RICE, St. Hugh’s 
Hall, Oxford. Final Honours, Class I. Terms, Boarding House, £60; 
School House, £45 a year. 

(2) ST. MARY'S, Abbots Bromley.—Head-Mistress, Miss GAMLEN. Terms, 
24 guineas a year. 

(3) ST. WINIFRED'S, Bang 
Classical Scholar, Newnhe 
Terms, £35 a yeav. 

(4) QUEEN MARGARET'S, Scarborough. -- Head-Mistress, Miss BODY, late 

ead-Mistress of the Lincoln High School. Terms, 60 guineas a year. 
Apply, HEAD-MISTRESS, or for general information, the LADY WARDEN, 
St. Mary's College, Paddington, W. 


»r.--Head-Mistress. Miss F. J. DAVIES, late 
m College, Cambridge, Classical Tripos, Class I. 














{ MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 
S. Boarding and Day Schoo!. 
Principal—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. 
Excellent Boarding-House for Girls in Warrington Crescent. Good art 
training and science. Teachers’ Trainiug Department. Hockey, tennis, swim- 
ming, riding. Boarders’ Fees, £60 a year.—Apply, PRINCIPAL. 





\T. MICHAEL'S, BOGNOR, CHURCH of ENGLAND 
BOARDING SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. 
In connection with the Woodard Schools. Fees, £60 per annum. Private 
Chapel. Large Garden. 
Playing Field, Tennis Courts. 
Head-Mistress—Miss Moore, First Class Hist. Tripos, Camb. 

MICHAELMAS TERM begins SEPTEMBER i8th.—Apply to Miss 

RANDALL Lady Warden, St. Michael's, Bognor. 


AVENSBOURNE SCHOOL, ST. MARGARETS, 
MIDDLESEX.—Head-Mistress: Miss LYSTER, M.A. House-Mistress : 

Miss E. H. LYSTER, B.A., Classical Tripos, Cambridge (late of Bourne School, 
Parkstone).—Boarding School of modern type for girls. Gardens and Playing 
Fields ten acres. Excellent position close to London. Teaching statf experi- 
enced specialists only. Resident French and German mistresses. Modern 
Janguages according to Reformed Methods. Very great attention paid to health 
of girls. Games Club for hockey, cricket, and tennis, with opportunities for 
riding, cycling, rowing, and swimming. Fees from 120 guineas per annum. 
References given and required. Entrance Scholarship of £40 a year for 3 years, 
for girls under 15, will be awarded in September.—Full particulars on application 
tothe SECRETARY. The AUTUMN TERM BEGINS on SEPTEMBER 24th. 


RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation —Mdlles. DENYS 
RECEIVESa FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN to COMPLETE their 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. Frénch, German Italian, Music, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, kc. ; Fees, £80 perann. ; Term commences with entrance of 
Pupil; Personal Refs. Prospectus onapplication.--£2 Rue Lauters, Avenne Louise. 


ESTBROOK, MACCLESFIELD.—The _ Rev. 
DARWIN WILMOT, M.A. (formerly Assistant Master at Mar!- 
borough and Rossall). New classrooms, luboratory, gymnasium, sanatorium, 
large playground. Exhibitions to the Universities. The Head-Master 
RECEIVES TEN BOARDERS at Westbrook, well situated in large grounds 
away from the town.—Prospectus and list of honours on application. 
ELSTED SCHOOL—A few HEAD - MASTER'S 
, NOMINATIONS (value £10) are available for September. TERM 
BEGINS SEPTEMBER 18th.—Apply for information to Rev. the HEAD. 
MASTER, Felsted School, Essex. 


N R. A. K. SELLAR, M.A., OXON, RECEIVES 
Bt PUPILS at the PRIORY, ST. ANDREWS, to prepare them for Army, 
Navy and University Entrance Examinations. 


FRIDESWIDE’'S SCHOOL, near CRAWLEY, 

e SUSSEX.—Country house one hour from town. Large gardens and 

playing fields; 27 acres; gymnasium, riding, cycling, &c. Preparation for 
Universities, &c., if desired.—For particulars apply Miss HAYLLAR, 


EYMOUTH COLLEGE.—The Senior House-Master has 

a few VACANCIES for Septembernext. Many University, Army and 

Navy successes; seven Balliol Scholarships, and four Fellowships since 1894, 

Very healthy, modern sanitation, hospital nurse as matron.—Apply for Ilustra- 
ted Prospectus to Rev. W. T. KEELING, Boscobel, Weymouth. 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

2 BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SEELLFIELD, RIPON. Country 

air; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis. Experienced resident mis- 

tresses; large visiting staff:—Principals, Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER 
(formerly Assistant Mistresses at the Clifton High School for Girls). 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—First- 
grade School. Valuable Scholarships and Leaving Exhibitions. Recent 
successes at Universities and in Army and Navy Examinations, — D. E, 
NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 
RESDEN.—HOME SCHOOL on ENGLISH PRINCI- 
PLES. Languagesa special feature. Limited number. Music, Art, 
&c.—Apply for particulars to the Principal, Miss GAMBLE, Lindengasse 2, 
Dresden, or to RK. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Strand. 












































ESIDENCE in TOWN for GIRLS of good position, 
from the age of 17, who REQUIRE to be in LONDON during the 
WINTER for special study or other detinite object. Large airy house near Hyde 
Park.—Miss PRICE and Miss WOODS, 78 Gloucester Place, Portman Square. W. 








PLEAD MASTER and WIFE WISH for ONE or TWO 
BOARDERS. 
Exceptional opportunities. Highest references. 
THE SCHOOL, KAISERSTR. 132, 
KARLSRUHE, GERMANY. 


INDHEAD.—Miss MACRAE MOIR’S SCHOOL for 
GIRLS (Established 1893).—Pupils preparei for the Universities. 
Resident Gymnast aud French Mistress ; healthy conditions of life; hockey and 
tennis; Kindergarten departiment.—Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE 
MOIR, Lingholt, Hindhead. AUTUMN TERM BEGINS on SEPT. 18th, 








SEs 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
F _— ie Pree egg eos . ? 
or Land- owners, an gents, Surveyors, iculturis i i 
“Colonists, ‘be - stalin tatending 
For Prospectus of College, Farm, Dairy, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL, 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 8th. .  ° 


, Tv NP Penman) 

SPATRIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CUMBER. 

_ LAND,--Situated in one of the Finest Stock-raising Districts of ¢), 

country. In close proximity to the Lake Districtand Seaside. Training forfuty 4 

Farmers, Land Agents, Colonists. Six Farms, Dairy, and Workshops, NET 
TERM BEGINS OCTOBER Ist.—J, SMITH HILL, B.A., B.Sc., rincipal, 


QOUTH - EASTERN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
WYE, KENT. : 
(County Councils of Kent and Surrey.) 











_ A Residential College giving a thorough Scientific aud Practical Trainins 
in Agriculture for Farmers, Land Agents, or Colonists, ‘The College is recog. 
nised as a School of the University of London, and has just completed exten. 
sive additions to the buildings. There is a Resident Staff of seven Professors 
and Lecturers. The College farms 260 acres immediately adjoining, and has 
Fruit and Hop Gardens, Poultry and Dairy School. ‘ 

NEXT TERMS BEGINS SEPTEMBER 30th. 

Por Prospectus and all particulars, apply to the Principal, A.D. HALL, MA, 


EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS— 
Head-Mistress ,Miss HUCK WELL.—COUNCIL’S BOARDING HOUSE, 
ARNOLD LODGE, KENILWORTH ROAD, within seven minutes’ walk of 
the School.. Large gymnasium and playing-field, Scholarships for Boarders 
awarded in July, 1901.-—-For particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
ARROGATE LADIES COLLEGE, 
Director—G, M. SAVERY, M.A. (Line. Coll., Oxon.) 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. E. JONES, B.A., R.U.I. 
Resident Staff of Graduates and Foreign Mistresses. Fine situation near the 
Stray. Large hall and good class-rooms. Preparation for Public Examinations, 
ESWICK SCHOOL.—CO-EDUCATIONAL PUBLIC 
‘ SCHOOL. Large Endowment. Valuable Scholarships. Healthy 
Country. Splendid Playing-field and Grounds, GIRLS and BOYS (8 to 18) 
prepared for all Examinations. Charge of Children from abroad undertaken, 
Terms moderate.—Prospectus from Rev. HEAD-MASTER. 


NIVERSITY OF DURHAM 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 
For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
we Hostel, apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Women’s Hostel, 
urham. 














“2 CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, Linirep, 
ANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET— 
A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, refined, and cultured. Every 
eare and comfort for delicate children. > 
Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, playing-fields. 
Pupils prepared for the Univ. and other exams. Head-Mistress, Miss SOPHIE 
M. SMITH (Natural Sciences Toe Camb.), assistel by a highly qualified staff. 
A limited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS awarded by competition. 


HE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT. 
E Patron (late President), His Most Gracious Majesty the KING. Public 
School Lite and Edneation, with Special Classes for Candidates for the Navy 
and Army. Recent Honours: Open Classical Scholarship, Worcester College, 
Oxford ; Open Classical Exhibition, Worcester College, Oxford ; Open Classical 
Scholarship, Jesus College, Oxford: 95th into Woolwich, 6th in Sandhurst, 
40th in Sandhurst. Admission, Sandhurst, 16th on the Britannia, 26th on the 
Britannia, 13th on the Britannia, 18th on the Britannia. London Matriculation 
(1st Div.), 11th Assistant Clerkship, R.N., 9th Assistant Clerkship, R.N. 
NEXT TERM. SEPTEMBER 18th. 
Apply to the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, or SECRETARY, 32 Sackville Streot,W. 
HYL, N.W.—COLET HOUSE PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL.—Several Entrance Scholarships recently gained at Public 
Schools, including one this year at Rugby. House close to sea, with large play- 
ground attached.—For prospectus, references to parents, &c., apply to the 
Head-Master, R. M. HUGH-JONES, M.A. Oxon. 
A DJOINING SHEEN COMMON and RICHMOND 
PARK.—HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS; only those of good social 
position received. Climate particularly suited to delicate and crowing girls. 
Thorough education, modern methods, London professors. Specially-built 
studio.—The Misses STRUGNELL, The Halsteads, East Sheen, 8.W. 


TNIVERSITIES (Scholarships, Entrance, &c.)—CANDI- 
DATES PREPARED by an experienced GRADUATE (Ch. Ch., Oxford) 
on the staff of Mr. W. Baptiste Scoones, of Garrick Chambers, who will be 
happy to act as a reference.—Address, A. HADRIAN ALLCROFT, M.A, 
1l Denbigh Road, Bayswater, W. 
K DENTHORPE MEADS, EASTBOURNE. 
SCHOOL FOR DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. 

Every educational advantage. Special physical training (the Rational 
System), good tennis court and field, riding, swimming,: &c.—-Apply, 
DODWELL-KINGSFORD, 

ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 4th to 6th. 
Boys joining NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER 20th, are eligible as others. 
Special Classes for ARMY, NAVY, &c., with no Extra Fee. Large wing 
recently added, Excellent health record. JUNIOR SCHOOL (3-13). —Head- 
Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 
\ ELLAND HALL COLLEGE, SPALDING— 
Principal: Miss PAGE, B.A.London, late Head-Mistress of Dewsbury 
High School. Strong staff of resident mistresses and visiting teachers. La 
country house with extensive garden and playing-field, Exceptionally healthy 
situation. Terms moderate. 


NEXPENSIVE EDUCATION FOR SONS OF 
GENTLEMEN. Inclusive fee, 45 gs. per annum ; reduction to brothers. 
Vicar is Warden; Graduate Masters. Excellent arrangements, education, 
games, gymnasium, references, &¢. Very healthy village. Over 600 have 
already been educated.—Address, HEAD-MASTER, Schorne College, Winslow. 


EEDS GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL 


BOARDERS are RECEIVED in the HEAD-MISTRESS’S HOUSE, 1 MOOR. 
LAND TERRACE. Ten minutes’ walk from the School, and healthily situated 
on the edge of Woodhouse Moor. Terms, 60 guineas per annum. 


ADY recommends a SCHOOL of high social standing 
where her daughter was educated. Every home comfort and care of 
delicate girls. Resident foreign governesses, and Languages successfully 
taught conversationally. Success in Music, Painting, and University Exawine 



































tions. Outdoor games. Special terms to professional men. ‘ Home school.”"= 
Care of REEVES 161 High Street, Kensington. 
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DINBURGH ACAD EM Y. 
Tncorpozated by Royal Charter, 5 George IV. 

The NEXT SESSION of the EDINBURGH ACADEMY will BEGIN on 
TUESDAY, October Ist, at 10 o’clock, when there will be an examination in 
both Upper and Preparatory Schools for the purpose of placing new boys. 
The regular work of the Session will begin on WEDNESDAY, October 2nd, at 
go'clock, in both UPPER and PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 

” Parents are requested to enter the names of new boys with Mr. C. E. W. 

MACPHERSON, C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6N. St. David Street, Edinburgh, 
as possible. 

2 ctor, Mr. C. E. M. HAWKESWORTH, M.A., Oxon., will be glad to 

see Parents at the Academy on September 28th and 30th, between 10 and 

1s of the new Prospectus and of the special Prospectus of the NEW 

0 DING-HOUSES at Inverleith may be obtained from the 





| The CountEss oF CaSTLESTUART, 


JANITOR at | 


Oe ‘Academy, or from the CLERK and TREASURER, who will supply | 


‘ ation. 
in MARDERS aro received by Mr. A. GILMOUR, 5 Mary Place; Mr. F. A. 


HARDY, Scott House, Kinnear Road, Inverleith ; and Mr. DRUITT, Jeffrey 
House, Kinnear Road, Inverleith. They will bo glad to see Parents by 
appointment. 


| Caapleieamlnaiee GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Successes during the last five years include :— 
9 passes into Woolwich, 13 Naval Cadetships, 
10 passes into Sandhurst, | 14 Assistant Clerkships, R.N., 
16 Engineer Studentships, R.N. 
There are special Army and Navy Departments, and a Modern Side with 
well-equipped Laboratories. : i } ; 
Fees per annum, £11 lls. and £9 9s. Two Boarding Houses: Terms on 
—. 





Clerk to the Governors. 
NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on TUESDAY, September 17th. 





Healthiest part of England. Most successful school. Sons of Gentlemen 
only, at moderate fees. Preparation for all Public Examinations, Public 
School Scholarships, Army and Navy. Homecomforts. Perfect sanitation. 
Premises rebuilt 1895. Unbroken health record. Good playing fields. Pros- 
pectus, Views, Magazine from the HEAD-MASTER. NEXT TERM, SEPT. 16th. 


ORKING.—On the hills, 400 ft. above sea-level; sandy 
soil, bracing air. A PREPARATOKY SCHOOL for the Entrance and 
Scholarship Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Royal Navy. 
Reference is kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester, Rugby, 
Uppingham, and late Principal of Cheltenham. Modern sanitation, large 
cricket-field, gravel playground, workshop, gymnastic apparatus, drill, and 
swimming (during the summer). Prospectus on application.—Address, 
G. K. OLIVIER, M.A., The Tower House, Dorking. 


HEVIN HALL SCHOOL, OTLEY, YORKSHIRE.— 
BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS. Healthy situation on Otley Chevin. 
Bracing, moorland air. Every facility for outdoor games and exercises. Good 
resident and visiting staff. Girls received from the ages of 7 to 20. Boys are 
also received in the junior school until the age of 11. The service of the 
house is performed by ladies, who are qualified to train girls in domestic work 
and management if desired.—Principal, Miss E. THOMPSON. AUTUMN 
TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 23rd. 


UTTON, SURREY.—A few BOARDERS RECEIVED 

in PRIVATE HOUSE for the HIGH SCHOOL (Girls’ Public Day School 

Co.) Dry, bracing climate ; detached house; good garden. First-rate instruc- 

tion in music if desired. TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 17th.—Miss GEDGE, 
Tanglewood, Sutton, Surrey. 


T. JOHN'S COLLEGE, ST. LEONARD’S-ON-SEA.— 
SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Thorough education, 
Gymnastics, games. Fees from 80 guineas.—Apply to HEAD-MISTRESS, 


ORRAN, WATFORD, HERTS.—COLLEGE FOR 
J) GIRLS.—Gymnasium, Playing-fields. Large Staff of Resident Mistresses. 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. F. JOURDAIN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford ; House 
Mistress, Miss L. E. PHILLIPS, Newnham College, Cambridge. PARIS 
BRANCH, 270 BOULEVARD RASPAIL (near the Luxembourg Gardens), 
References :—Mrs. Benson, Lady Evans, Professor E. Ménégoz, the Arch- 
deacon of Manchester, Miss Alice Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Words- 
worth, and others. 




















FOR GIRLS, 


oe SCHOOL 
YORKSHIRE. 
Education on best modern lines. Outdoor games and physical culture. 
Bracing climate of the Yorkshire moors. 


R. S. A. TRUMAN (who has had a large experience of 
Educational Agency work) INTRODUCES, free of charge, to Schools 

and Parents, well-recommended DAILY and RESIDENT GOVERNESSES 
and ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES.— Prompt and caretul attention will be given 
to inquiries and applications made to Mr. 8S. A. TRUMAN, of No. 6 Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


ATON’S LIST of SCHOOLS and TUTORS, 1901.— 

. Anaid to Parents in the selection of Schools. Contains abridged Pros- 
pectuses and Views of best BOYS’ SCHOOLS, GIRLS’ SCHOOLS, NAVY and 
ARMY TUTORS. 380 pages, red cloth, 1s.; post-free, ls, 4d.—J. and J. 
PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London. If detailed statement of requiremeuts be 
given, suitable Prospectuses will be forwarded (under one cover) free of charge. 














RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME ?—Boys, 
Giris? EnGiisu, Forricy ?—Mrs. HOOPER. 13 Regent St., London,sends 
reliable information & prospectuses gratis of personally inspected establishments. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT- PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars. Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
id., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


WUPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
inthe selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for ali Examinations 
at Home or Abroad—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


Zo ensure insertion Advertisements should reach the Publishing 
Office not later than the first post on Friday. 























Sone FOR THE ABOLITION OF VIVISECTION. 
(Estabiished by the late Mr. G. R. JESSE in 1875.) 
Offices: 23 NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C. 





President : 
Miss DE WINTON, 
Vice-Presidents : 
The Dowaczr Cotntess oF The DowaGer Lapr ABINGER, 
DunDONALD, | Lady Broxe-MIppDLETON, 
| Mrs. Sommers HutcHiysox, 


Hon. Treasurer : Hon. Secretary : 
Mr. W. JOHNSON. Mr. C. G. OATES, 


Bankers: 
LLOYDS BANK, Limited, 222 Strand, W.C. 
The object of the Society is a Law for the Total Abolition of Vivisection. 
The late Lord Tennyson, Robert Browning, John Ruskin, James Martineau, 
and other leading thinkers of the nineteenth century utterly condemned the 
hateful practice. The above Society appeals to the Public to assist in wiping 
out this plague spot on our civilization. Subscriptions will be duly 


acknowledged in the papers. 
E. M. WRIGHT, Secretary. 


T. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
PADDINGTON, W. 
The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER Ist. 
THE HOSPITAL is in close proximity to Paddington Station (G. W. R.), 
Marylebone (G.C. R.), Edgware Road and Praed Street (Met. and Dist. R.), 








or prospectus and detailed list of successes apply to Mr. 8. HUDSON, | and Lancaster Gate (C. L. R 


-) 

THE MEDICAL SCHOOL affords complete Courses of Study for the 
Medical Degrees of the Universities of London, Oxford, and Cambridge, and 
for the Diplomas of the Royal College of Physicians and Surgeons. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL SCIENCE.—Four Open 
Scholarships, value £145 to £52 10s., and two University Scholarships of £63 
each (open to students from Oxford and Cambridge), will be competed for on 
September 24th and 25th next. 

For Calendar and full particulars, apply to the DEAN. 


TTNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


THE SESSION of the FACULTIES OF ARTS AND OF SCIENCE (in- 
cluding THE INDIAN SCHOOL and THE DEPARTMENTS OF EN- 
jaar wey aig AND OF ARCHITECTURE) will begin on Wednesday, 

ictober 2nd. 

The Department of Fine Art (SLADE SCHOOL) will open on October 7th. 
oan vanes in THE DEPARTMENT OF LAWS will begin on Monday, 

ctober 21st. 

THE SESSION of the FACULTY OF MEDICINE will begin on October Ist. 
INTRODUCTORY LECTURE at +4 p.m. by Professor J. Risrex Russet, 
M.D., F.R.C.P. 

Prospectuses may be had on application to the Secretary. 

T. GREGORY FOSTER, Ph.D., 
Secretary. 


— COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
Principal—Miss ETHEL HURLBATT. 

The SESSION 1901-2 WILL OPEN on THURSDAY, October 3rd. 

Students are requested to enter their names on Wednesday, October 2nd. 

Lectures are given in all branches of General and Higher Education. 

Taken systematically, they form a connected and progressive course, but a 
single course of Lectures in any subject may be attended. 

Courses are held in preparation for all the Examinations of the University of 
London in Arts and Science, for the Teachers’ Diploma (London), and for the 
Teachers’ Certificate (Cambridge) ; and also a Special Course of Scientific In- 
struction in Hygiene. Six Laboratories are open to studeuts for Practical 

Vork. Two Entrance Scholarships awarded yearly. 

A Course of Ten Lectures for Teachers on the Teaching of Elementary 
Chemistry, followed by a class for Practical Work, will be given by Holland 
Crompton, F.C.S., on Saturday mornings, beginning on Saturday, October 5th. 

A tladstone Memorial Prize and the Early English Text Society's Prize are 
awarded to students each June. 

The Art School is open from 10 to 4. 

Students can reside in the College. 

Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 











QT. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
kK ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 8.E. 

The WINTER SESSION of 1901-192 will OPEN on WEDNESDAY, 
October 2nd, when the Prizes will be distributed at 3 p.m. by Major-General 
Sir Ian Hamitton, K.C.B., in the Governors’ Hall. 

St. Thomas's Hospital being one of the Medical Schools of the University of 
London, provision is made for the courses of study prescribed for the Pre- 
liminary Scientific, Intermediate, and Final Examinations in Medicine. 

THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for competition 
in SEPTEMBER, viz., one of £150 and one of £60 in Chemistry and Physics, 
with either Physiology, Botany, or Zoology, for First Year's Students; one of 
£50 in Anatomy, Physiology, Chemistry (any two) for Third Year’s Students 
from the Universities. 

Scholarships and Money Prizes are awarded at the Sessional Examinations, 
as well as several medals. 

All Hospital Appointments are open to Students without charge. 

Club-rooms and an Athletic Ground are provided for Students. 

The School Buildings and the Hospital can be seen on application to the 
Medical Secretary. 

The fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Eutries may be made 
separately to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special arrangements 
are made for Students entering from the Universities and for Qualified 
Practitioners. 

A Register of approved Lodgings is kept by the Medical Secretary, who also 
has a list of local Medical Practitioners, Clergymen, and others who receive 
Students into their houses. 

For Prospectus and all particulars apply to Mr. RENDLE, the Medical 


Secretary. 
H. G. TURNEY, M.A., M.D., Oxon., Dean. 


OROUGH OF SCARBOROUGH. 
MUNICIPAL SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
APPOINTMENT OF PRINCIPAL. 
APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the APPOINTMENT of PRINCIPAL 
of new Secondary and Science School to be opened in January, 1902. 
Salary £500 per annum. 
Candidates who have had experience in similar schools, and who hold first- 
rate University qualifications will, receive the first consideration. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, and applications 
must be sent in not later than Saturday, September 28th, 1901. 
(By order) W. ASCOUGH, 
Secretary to the Technical 
Instruction Committee. 








King Street, Scarborough, 
August 30th, 1901. 


gee gti ne COCKROACHES.—Only Remedy is 
. “UNION COCKROACH PASTE,” guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., 
Museum, Sheffield, who cleared plague of them from Sheffield Workhouse. 
Recommended by all the Ladies’ Papers and Cookery Books.—Tins, 1s, 3d., 
2s, 3d., 4s. Sc., from HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoor, Sheffield, 
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UY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


The WINTER SESSION will BEGIN on TUESDAY, October Ist, 1901. 
Entrance Scholarships of the combined value of £410 are awarded annually, 


and numerous Prizes and Medals are open for competition by Students of the | October Ist, Dr. Dany in 


Schocl. 


The number of patients treated in the wards during last year exceeded 7,500. 
All hospital appointments are made strictly in accordance with the merits 


of the candidates, and without extra payment. There are 28 resident appoint- | operations, 2,526. 


ments open to Students of the Hospital annually, without payments of ad- 
ditional fees, and numerous non-resident appointments in the general and 
special departments. The Queen Victoria Ward, recently reopened, provides 
additional accommodation for gyncecological and maternity cases. 

The College accommodates 60 Students, under the supervision of a Resident 


Warden. 


The Dental School provides the full curriculum required for the L.D.S. 


England. 


The Clubs’ Union Athletic Ground is easily accessible. 


A handbook of information for those about to enter the medical profession | diseases. 


will be forwarded on application. 


For the Prospectus of the School, containing full particulars as to fees, course Enlargement of the 


of study advised, regulations for Residents in the College. &c., apply personally, 
or by letter, to the DEAN, Guy’s Hospital, London Bridge, 8.E. 








if ONDON (ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL) SCHOOL of | cin. 
4 MEDICINE for WOMEN, 8 Hunter Street, W.C.—The WINTER | 





Luncheons and dinners 


SESSION BEGINS on OCTOBER Ist. Entrance Scholarships of £60 a year | Hospital and College. 


for 3 years and £30 are offered in September. Special classes are arranged for 
the Preliminary Scientific M.B,. Examination.—For 


SECRETARY. 





particulars, apply to the | letter, to 


| Mile End, E. 


HE LONDON 


‘The WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on OCTOBER Ist. 
The Annual Dinner will be held in the College Library op Tuesday, 
’ 


The Hospital is the largest in the kingdom; nearly 800 beds a 
use, and no beds are closed. The only general hospital for East 1, 
patients last year, 12,746; out-patients, 161,762; accidents, 19 


$$ 


HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE, 


the chair. 

re in constg 
Ondon, Tn 

944 ; major 


Appointments. — More appointments salaried and resident are o} 
students than at any other hospital. Sixty qualified appointments an to 
annually, and more than 150 Dressers, Clinical Clerks, &., every three oy 
All free to students of the College. Resident appointments have free ws 

Scholarships and Prizes.—Thirty-four Scholarships and P: and. 
annually. Seven Entrance Scholarships will be offered in September, 

Special Classes are held for the University of London and other hig} 
Examinations. Special entries for Medical and Surgical Practice can be a 
Qualified Practitioners will find excellent opportunities for studying the = 

SS) 


de 
Onths, 


rizes are given 


A reduction of 15 guineas is made to the sons of members of the profession 


College.--The new laboratories and Class-roonis for 


Bacteriology, Public Health, Operative Surgery, Chemistry, Bio) 
the New Club’s Union Rooms are now in full use. ¥» Biology, &c., and 
einai The Club's Union Athletic Ground is within easy reach of the Hospital. 


at moderate charges can be obtained at the Students 


The Metropolitan, Central, and other Railways have stations close to the 


or Prospectus and information as to residence, &c., apply, personally or by 


MUNRO SCOTT, Warden, 





Price 2s. 6d, Price 2s. 64. 
THE SEPTEMBER ISSUE OF THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


Contains the following Articles :— 


THe WARS OF THE Futurr. By Jean de Bloch. 

Tue Brrzion Doriar Trust.—ll. By Henry W 
Macrosty and 8. G. Hobson 

Francesco Crispi. By Paolo D’Albaro. 

ArT AND USEFULNESS.—I. By Vernon Lee. 

THE ART PROBLEM INTHE UNITED SraTEs. By Ada 
Cone. 

THE ORGANISATION OF MANEIND. By FE. Wake Cook. 

fue MessaGe or Inpra. By Charles Johnston. 

Tue Genius of Russia. By Havelock Ellis. 

ANTHROPOLOGY AND THE EVOLUTION oF RELIGION, 
By the Rev. W. W. Peyton. 

Some Recent Books. By ‘‘ A Reader.” 


Obtainable of all Booksellers, or of 
Tue Cotumnus Company, Limited, 
Columbus House, 43 & 484 Fetler Lane, London, E.C. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Fstablished.1881), 
144 COCKSPUR ST., CHAKING CROSS, S.W., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 


prices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 
Manufacturers, &c., on application. 


CHURCH CONGRESS, BRIGHTOR, 


October Ist, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th, 1901. 
PresipENt—THE LORD BISHOP OF CHICHESTER. 


The subjects include the Church and the Empire, 
Authority in the Church, Support of the Clerzy, 
Church Reform, Prayer Book Enrichment, the 
Church and the Army, the Reformation Settlement, 


Members’ tickets (7s. 6d. each), with official guide, 
may be obtained on application to the Secretary, 
Church Congress Office, 106 Church Street, Brighton ; 
the Church House, Dean's Yard, 8.W.; theS.P.C.K., 
Northumberland Avenue; the National Society, 
Sanctuary, Westminster; and Mr. John Hart, 
Maltravers House, Arundel Street, Strand. 

The reception-rooms at the Royal Pavilion will be 
open for the use of members trom the Monday 
atternoon. It is requested that all applicatious for 
tickets may contain the name and address of each 
person by whom each ticket will be used. 


J. J. HANNAH, Cnairman of Committees. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 
WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY, 


HENIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 


GLERGY MUTUAL A 


PRESIDENT—The BISHOP of LONDON. 


THE CLERGY AND 


NO COMMISSION. 


Accumulated Fund, £4,217,388. 


HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 











Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 





Paid-up Capital ........ £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund ........... 850,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors 3,000,000 








LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 

W. E. CARBER ., Manager. 

71 Cornhill, London, E.C. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 
jet BAN K, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 
10/ DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 9 
3 lo repayable on demand. a 


oO; 
lo 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


~ 


© 


t 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS, 


OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 











PERG. scccccceteevocccce Cocccee £1010 0 
Half-Page ....... Ceccse@eccece 5 5 0 
Quarter-Page ........ eooe 212 6 
Narrow Columm ....cccccccece 310 0 
TR OGRIR 00s vccccevcesesesc 115 0 
Quarter Column .......e..ee0e Ol7 6 
COMPANIES. 
TI ois ccncé svn peneccc% £1414 0 
DD cavcanedessaesccne 1212 0 


Five lines(50 words) and under in broad column (half- 
width), 5s.; and Is. per line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words). 





F. B. MACDONALD, Secretary. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. | 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1578. 


Across two tarrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 


! Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 19s. per inch. 


14s. per inch. 


13s. per inch. 


SSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 and 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 
FOUNDED 1829. 


Patrons—The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 


VicE-PRESIDENT—The LORD HARRIS, 


TRusTEES—The BISHOP of WINCHESTER; The DEAN of YORK; Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart,; 
GEORGE T. BIDDULPH, Esq. : 

CHarrmMan—The DEAN of WESTMINSTER, Dervuty-Caarmman—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart, 
Parsicran—J. KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., M.A., M.D. 
Actvarr—F. B. W 


SecreTary—G,. H, HODGSON, Esq., MA, 
YATT, Esq., F.LA. 


The Society is conducted on the MUTUAL PRINCIPLE entirely in the 
interests of 


THEIR RELATIVES. 


NO SHAREHOLDERS, 


THE WHOLE OF THE PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS, 


Annual Income, £409,135, 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY.—LARGE BONUSES.—LOW PREMIUMS. 


ViE DOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, 2% Dae. 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 &9 


wine usually sold at much higher 
prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. Theappreciation this wine 
meets with irom the constantly 
increasing number of customers 17/6 9:9 
It procures us in Lonlon andthe *" ' 
Provinces, gives us alditional con- 
tidence ia sabmitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 

Dozen Botiles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 

and Bottles, 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them i 
value. Compare them with wines sold elsewhere at 
16/- and 20/- a dozen and upwards. 





We regret the increased duty compels advance of 
6d. per dozen. 


JAMES SMITH AND 60,, 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 








Cheques (and Post-Office Orders 369 
Strand) payable to “ John Baker.” 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 





Including postage to any Yearly.  Half- Quar- 
part of the United King- yearin. tery. 
GO 65 6s ass oe oe BE BC. Oe 


Including postage to any 
of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, 





Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net, 


France, Germany, India, ‘ 
China,&c. 4. oy oe =1106., 015 3..078 
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THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
PRODUCERS AND PUBLISHERS OF 


PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC 
REPRODUCTIONS OF 
FAMOUS WORKS OF ART. 


An Illustrated Prospectus of Selected Examples of 


SACRED ART 


will be sent post-free on receipt of name and address. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE 


NOW READY. NEW EDITION. 
With upwards of 100 Miniature Photographs of Notable Autotypes 
and 23 Tint Block Illustrations. 


 conventenc blicaty 
Fo Artists’ Names. 


Post-free, ONE SHILLING. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 





. —_ 


ONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 8.W. 
L Patron —HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. LORD ACTON, 
TheRt. Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P., The Rt.Hon.W. E.H. LECKY, M.P.,D.C.L., 

HERBERT SPENCER, Esq. 

Trustees—Rt. Hon. LORD AVEBURY, F.R.S., Rt. Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY, 
Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF. 

The Library contains about 200,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern 
Literature, in Various Languages. Subscription, £3a year; Life-Membership, 
ecording toage, Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town 
Members, Reading-room Open from Ten till Half-past Six, CATALOGUS, 
irra Eprrioy, 1888, 2 vols. royal 8vo, price 21s.; to Members, 16s, 

Cc. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian, 








DWARD BAKER, the well known bookseller and 

better known bookfinder (vide Editor Bazaar), offers his valuable services 

to any one requiring rare and out-of-print books. BOOKSELLERS IN 

SIRMINGHAM.—“ Edward Baker, of John Bright Street, Birmingham, is the 

rest second-hand bookseller in that town.’’—Bazaar, Exchange and Marl, 
95s, offered for Gardiner’s ‘‘ History,’’ 2 vols., 1863. 








OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued, 
Allthe Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &c. New choice Biud:ngs 
ior Presents, Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts, 


THE LITERARY te 


“Proves to be an easy running but not too soft pen, with which one may 
write at great speed.” —Newsagent, 
London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square. 


OLLECTORS OF FINE BOOKS, PICTURES, &c., 
are INVITED to CALL and INSPECT Mr. A. LIONEL ISAACS’ STOCK, 
which includes many fine first editions, beautiful and rare books, and pictures 
by known old and modern artists. 
Desiderata sought for, and catalogues issued. Call or write to 
A. LIONEL ISAACS, 60 Haymarket, London, S.W. 











OOKS.—RARE AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUP- 

PLIED.—Please state wants. Catalogues free. We oifer ‘ The Nude in 
Art.” Handsome folio vol., new, 32s. 6d.; cost £4 4s. net. Libraries and Small 
Parcels of Books Purchased for Cash. Wanted, First Editions and Complete 
Sets of Popular Authors, Sporting Books with Coloured Plates. Special Wants 
List free —HOLLAND CO., Book Merchants, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 





REVIEWED, ADVERTISED. OR MENTIONED IN THIS PAPER 


ANY promptly sent by post. 
CATALOGUE OF New REMAINDERS FREE, 


H. J. GLAISHER, 57 Wigmore Street, W. 





EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. 
Established 1835. Capital £500,000. 


PS°DENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 








FOUNDED 1848. 





EHVESTED FUNDS, ..cscceciscscscssesvscasvcevascssce ... £46,000,000, 


SANITARY ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION. 


INCORPORATED 1881. 

SANITARY SURVEYS AND CERTIFICATES FOR PRIVATE HOUSES, 
SCHOOLS, CLUBS, HOTELS, HOSPITALS, &c., TOWN OR COUNTRY. 
Curr Surveror—MARK H. JUDGE, A.R.I1.B.A., F.S.1. 

H. P. NORRIS, Secretary, 5 Argyll Place, Regent Street, W. 

OLD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT. 
Many people have old or disused False Teeth; full vaiue in cash or offer 
per return of post. 
BR. D. and J. B. FRASER, Limited, Princes Street, Ipswich, 
the Largest and Oldest Buyers in the World, 
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Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NOT be addressed to the EDITOR but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


e of Reference the Publications are arranged Alphabetically under 


MACMILLAN & CO.’ NEW BOOKS. 


FIFTH EDITION NOW READY. 
ALFRED THE GREAT. 
ENGLAND’S DARLING. 

By ALFRED AUSTIN, Poet Laureate, 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 








NEW VOLUME BY WALTER PATER. 
‘ESSAYS FROM “THE GUARDIAN” 


| 3y Water Pater, Fellow of Brasenose College. Demy 8vo, bound 
uniform with the Edition de Lue, 8s. 6d. net. 








HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES.—New Volume. 
| HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS OF 
By A. G. 


‘THE ENGLISH LAKES. 


Braver. With Illustrations by Jos—ErpH PENNELL, Extra Crown &vo, 
cloth elegant, 6s. [Ready on Tuesday. 





SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 
NEW VOLUME OF CHARGES AND ADDRESSES BY THE LATE 


BISHOP WESTCOTT. 
LESSONS FROM WORK. By the 


late Brooxe Foss Westcott, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop of Durham. Crown 


| Svo, Os. 





| CONDUCT AS A FINE ART. 
‘THE LAWS OF DAILY CONDUCT. 


By N. P. Giuwmay. CHARACTER BUILDING. By E. P. Jackson. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 





THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 
Coytents FoR SEPTEMBER. 2s. 6d. net. 
(Commencement of a New Volume.) 

EPIsopES OF THE MONTH. 

‘Tne Causes OF THE SoutH AFRICAN War. By Sir Edward Grey, Bart., M.P. 

Empress Freperick. By Sir Rowland Blennerhasseit, Bart. 

Tue ANATOMY OF THE Pro-BoErR. By Walter Raleigh. 

‘Boss’ CrokER. By Gustavus Myers, Author ef the “ History of Tammany 
Hall.” 

AntTuony TROLLOPE. By Leslie Stephen. 

American Arrarrs. By A. Maurice Low. 

THe Crart or Fire Insurance. By F. Harcourt Kitchin. 

Tue CopPERHEADS OF THE AMERICAN CIVIL War. By H. W. Wilson. 

In THE Days oF THE CuItLy DeatH. By Hugh Clifford, C.M.G. 

Mapr in GERMANY AND Five Years AFTER. By Ernest E. Williams, Author 
of ** Made in Germany.” 

GREATER BRITAIN. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from:' COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum, — from Two Guineas per annum. 
Pa sche bn sg ie howone N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
per annum, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address. 


The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 

MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STRBET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.: 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 





H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
JUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-freo. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmey, Lonpon. Codes: Unicope and ADC, 





140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
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MESSRS, WM. BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ LIST. 


THiS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


THE LIFE-HISTORY OF BRITISH 


SERPENTS, AND THEIR LOCAL ae 3UTION IN THE 
BRITISH ISLES. BrG tp R. Lewurox, M.D , Edinburgh University : 
Thesis, 1901, ‘‘ The Rey tilia of the Monnow Va ley ”s Fell. Soc. Science, 
Letters, and Art, London, &e. With 50 Tl) ustrations, crown 8vo, 5s. net. 








THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


SERMONES FRATRIS ADA, 


ORDINIS PREZ MONSTRATENSIS, &c. Twenty-eight Discourses of 
Adam Scotus of Whithorn, hitherto unpublished ; to which is added a 
collection of Notes by the same, illustrative of the rale of St. Augustine. 
Hdited at the desire of the late Marquess of Bute, K.T., LL.D., &e., by 








WaLTeR pE Grar Brrewu, LL.D., F.S.A., of the Britis sh Museum. | 


Demy 8vo, 25s. net. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


BELGIUM AND THE BELGIANS. 


By Crrit Seupamorr. With Illustrations and a Map, crown &vo, 6s. 
“We maintain that not only is it a guide-book with good, reliable, and 
ical information about most places of interest in Belgium, but that it is 
2 careful study of men, women, and the problems of the day i in the little 

n¢dom which belongs to the most interesting among European countries.” 

—Westminster Gazette, 

“ We are told about the government of the land, its education and religious 
bodies, its military system, its political parties, which are important, strongly 
marked, and of more than Be elgian interest, its iolk-lore, its towns, and its 
aspect as a holiday ground,.’’~Academy. 













JUST PUBLISHED. 


ESSAYS: Descriptive and Biographical. 
By Grace, LaDy Pre STWICH, Author of ** The Harbour Bar : a Tale of Soot- 
tish Life,” and “‘Enga.’’ With a Memoir by her Sister, Lovisa E. Mixye. 
With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

**Their charm is undeniable.”—Bookiman. 
* All pleasantly and instructively written.”--Natu 
“Written ina pleasant, attractive Style, and with. . full, but not obtrusive, 
display of knowledge.” —Manchester Courier. 


New Six~Shilling Novels, 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 
By NEIL 


DOOM CASTLE: a Romance. 


Mcwynro. 
Mr. Witt WALLACE, i in the August Bookman, says :—*** 
a ‘rattling good story.’ There is ne question as to the tle; the Sheek inal hor 
with the hail of bullets, the clash of swords, the duel of passion, the develop- 
ment of intrigue.” 








BUSH-WHACKING, AND OTHER 


SKETCHES. By Hvex Cuirrorp, C.M.G. 
«¢ The stories reach a masterly level of vivid colouring, wide sympathy, and 
genuine insight.’”’—Athenzum. 
‘ Read it for an hourand you feel that you have lived in the Malay Peninsula, 
that you understand its nat , and enter into the deadly home- sickness of the 
Englishmen in charge of them.”--St. Jai Jazette. 
“It is a distinct refreshment to read th ke 
and schoolmast "s would do well to put Mi. Clifford’s 
boys of the right type.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


MY BRILLIANT CAREER. By 


Mirrs Frankuix. With a Preface by Henry Lawson. 

“A passionate, powerful story of Bush-life, told by a Bush-girl. Australia 
and her hardships, the heart and its vicissitudes, are drawn with powerful 
reality.’’-—- Bookman. 

“‘Reveals a personality rich in possibilities. Miles Franklin's writing is 
remarkable for a young girl; it is easy, virile, and has none of the mere- 
tricious faults common to youthfulness."—Pall Mall Gazette 


THE COUNTRY I COME FROM. 


By Henry Lawsoy. 

“‘Mr. Lawson has genuine insight and real feeling for character and for the 
essentials of story.......There is a great and all but virgin field before Mr. 
Lawson, and his talent is such that one hopes he will labour therein seriously 

and earnestly.”—Athenzin 

“They are all tales of odd bits of Australian life, and are beautiful little 
vignettes in their way....... They are cleverly written in a poweriul and terse 
grrle.......No one but 2 man who has lived the life could write of it so 
vigorously, and so greatly to the point.”"-—Daily Neus. 


THE EXTERMINATION OF LOVE 


A Fragmentary Study in Erotics. t4 E. GERARD. 









hes and studies.......Parents 
s book into the hands of 





































* Roth clever and interesting.’— Tr 
‘*Excellently written, and though not for babe s, leaves one thoroughly satis- 
fel, for its underlying wit and huwan feeling keep it sweet.”—Glasgow Herald. 
Al 
FREDERIC UVEDALE,. By Epwarp 

Hrrros. 

Mr. Hutton’s book is on the same plane, not only with ‘ John Ingiesant,’ 
but with Mrs. Humplury Ward's ‘Eleanor,’ full of the romantic ¢ harm aud 
hopeless politics of the Italian Peninsula ‘Frederic Uvedale’ book to 
reat......It is a careful bit of psychology. the revelation of wu human s ” 

Mr. W. L. CourtTner, iu the Daily Telegraph. 
’ 
MARRABLES’ MAGNIFICENT 
tps By F. C. Coxnstanxe. 
“J+ jsinstinct with humour and with humanity. Most of the characters are 





char: An a interesting povel.”’-—Literature. 
We believe that Mr. F. C. Constable, the author of this clever novel, has a 
future..... His delightful creation of Walter Semple reminds us of the best 


character in ‘ Our Mutual Friend.’”—Daily Mail. 
«A cleverly constructed and very human story.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 





ce 


DIGBY, LONG & C0.’S NEW List. 


“One of the most striking books of the day.” 


LOVE, THE ATONEMENT, 


By FRANCES CAMPBELL. 
Author of “ For Three Moons,” &c. Cloth, 6s. 


Vanity Fair.—* A charming story, with a rare blend of poetry % 
Tatler.—*One of the most str riking books of the day.” ' ¥ and humour, 
Morning Post.—‘‘'ihe story is mainly concerned ‘with the life of Deeli 
(otherwise Lax ly Una) and her beautiful husband, Colonel * Teddy.’ _ 
characterisation is much above the average, and the Trish Scenes, espaci it 
those wherein the racy dialect of old Dennis and the charming nature ¢ 
Father Terence are illustrated, are as full of life as those wherein. the Ii i ot 
and shades of Australian society are painted. ,, Love, the Atonement’ hee 
distinct and very agreeable character of its own. eo 
Glasgow Heraid.—“ A prettily written book......the children, Johunie ani 
Baba, are delightful sepsis the author has a delicate and dainty touch,” bs 
Dundee C Couvrier.—‘* Rarely have we read a novel with so mach pleasure and 
laid it down with so much regret when the closing sentence was reached, Ita 
intensely and realistically ingenious in its dramatic grouping from first tolast” 
Daily News.—‘* A pretty and pleasing story...... Deelish is a pathetic and 
charmful heroine, and there are two really amusing children in the book, The 
story is fresh and decidedly readable.” 
World.—* The story is distinctly out of the common, for its mixture 
| gooey humour, and at times dramatic fervour is not to be met with. oreay 


THE SEA OF FORTUNE. 


By Mrs. ROBERT JOCELYN. 
Author of “‘ The M.F.H.’s Daughter,” ‘‘ Only a Flirt,” &. Cloth, 6s, 
-~*A delightful love story, with an old-world rose-gardey 
This delightful story is most charmingly told by this gifted 








Liverpool Couries 
flavour about it. 
authoress.”” 

Literary World.— To read & NOV el by Mrs. Jocelyn is pre-eminently restful, 

he story is char Paes told.” 


A BLACK VINTAGE. 

By MORICE GERARD, 

Author of ‘‘ The Mau of the Moment, { Queen’ 3 Mate,” 
Journalist, non Cloth, 6s. 








‘* Murray Murgatroyd, 


Vanity Fair—*A capitally told story.’ 

‘ Sheffi ld Telegraph.—* A stirring story which the reader will not easily lay 
own." 

Liverpool Mercury. — ‘Readers who appreciate a thoroughly absorbing 
mystery story may take up Mr. Gerard's latest novel with the assurance that it 
is good and exciting. Mr. Gerard knows well how to hold tlte reader's 
attention, and he does so with considerable skill. His plot is ingeniously con- 
structed and involves a mystery which deepens with every chapter. The 
whole story is remarkably well conceived, and when the curtain falls the 
mystery is laid bare, the result being at once dramatic and fascinating.” 








FERGUS HUME’S NEW NOVEL. 
A CRIME OF THE CRYSTAL. 


By the Author of “ The Mystery of a Hansom Cab,” &c. Cloth, 6s, 


A DEAL WITH THE KING. 
By JAMES T. FINDLAY. Cloth, 6s 


Scotsian.--“ The story is delightful in every respect, enthralling the reader 
frora beg. to end. Not for many a day has such a striking story beca 
offered to romance lovers.’ 





A STOLEN WOOING. 

By SEYTON HEATH. Cloth, 6 
| Mali Gazette.—‘* A novel after the style of ‘ The Prisoncr 
ritien and thoroughly healthy in tone, and is a book 
reader so interested that it is nearly impossibie to put it dow: 
The old Duke is a charming chi uracter, and Boetrice seems i: 
maiden from some fairy legend.’ 


f Zenda.’ It 
h keeps its 

re the end. 
> a beautiful 









London: DIGBY, LONG, and CO., Bouveric Street. London, EC, 








A Fascinating Novel by a New Writer. 


BY COMMAND OF THE PRINCE 


wel oni LAWRENCE LAMBE. 6s. 


hook.** 





fer Rev iew.—-* A splendid story.” “ Fascinating 










esi 
Daily Telegraph. A powerful novel...... Holds the reader's attention to the 
q Spectator.—* Vivid and realistic, 
iW ante sing = heman interest.’ 
r * Fascinating.” Scotsman.—-"* Exe 





Q Glasqow Herald.—*A remarkable 1° om ’ 
ws ~ euthralling as one of the romances ef Mr, Anthony 





-~‘* Absorbing...... There is fascination in double measure.” 
1 ntleman.—** An engrossing book.’ 
Dundee Advertiser. —* Highly impressive.. 





..Curiously attractive.” 





Tr. FISHER UNWIN, Pater noster or Sat 1are, E.C. 


The Journal of the Ladies’ tases for the Defence and Promotion of the 
Reformed Faith of the Chureh of England. September Issvp Now Rear. 

Contents :—‘* Whose so ever sins ye forgive.” —Incidental.—History of the 
E.C.U.—Vaticanism and the King’ 8 Services.—The Ritualists and the Village 
Schools.—Romanism in the Truro Diocese.—Correspondence, Reviews, &c. 


me 


Li ondon : 


Of all Newsagents and Booksellers; 2d.: or post-free, 5d., from the Offices, 








WUIIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


THE LADIES’ LEAGUE, &2 Victoria Street, London, &.W.; SIMPEIN, 
MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT and @0., Ltd., London. 
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«THE NEW GOSPEL OF CHRISTIAN DEMOCRACY.” 
—Liverpool Post. 


THE ETERNAL CITY. 


BY 


HALL CAINE. 


The SZ. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—* David Rossi and the gorgeous 








Roma are the central figures of the book. They are picturesque ; 
they have immense dramatic possibilities, of which full advantage 
js taken. Roma is another of Mr. Caine’s superb great women, full 
of the pulse of life. Taking a general view of the book, it is 
interesting, characteristic, and highly dramatic—and not too long. 
It is a stirring, warm-blooded story that one is sorry to have 


finished.” 


The DAILY TELEGRAPH —* Mr. Hail Caine has produced a 
remarkable novel. The serious doctrine of the book is preached 
with all the amazing force Mr. Caine has at his command, and it 


is interwoven with a love story told with great skill and power.” 


FOUR FINE NOVELS. 


SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 


SHSSHSSESSSSSO SSS SHSSSOOSHSOOSOSCOSOOSOOOOSO 










‘* A REALLY CLEVER NOVEL.’ —A¢hencum. 





Second Impression. 


FOREST FOLK. 


BY 


JAMES PRIOR. 


The SPLCTATOR.—*“ We have no hesitation in welcoming 
‘Torest Folk’ as one of the very best and most original novels 
of the year, and our only regret is that we have failed to proclaim 
the fact sooner. The characterisation is excellent, the narrative 
is crowded with exciting incident, and the author has, in addition 
to an eye for the picturesque, a quite peculiar gift for describing 
effects of light and colour. We sincerely trust that the not 
unnatural revulsion of feeling against novels of the Kailyard and 
dialect order may not prejudice the success of this delightful 










































” 
story. 
3 





The ATHEN.2ZUM.—* An excellent performance. The people 
are such forest folk as we are little likely to forget. The book re- 
minds us of George Eliot in the unforced and racy style in which 
bucolic characters speak from its pages ; it reminds us of Mr. Hardy 










in its dramatic situations.” 








“A GooD AND INTERESTING NOVEL.” 
—IV. L. Courtney. 






LOVE & HIS MASK. 





MENIE MURIEL DOWIE 


of work the authoress has given us in the way of fiction, and 
amid the ocean of commonplace, it is something to be more 
than usually thankful for to come across a book so refreshingly 
strong, original, thoughtful, and artistic. The central idea is 
a highly original one, and it is most dexterously handled. There 
are a number of dramatis persone who play round the centra! 
figures. They are all clearly differentiated; each has dis- 
tinct individuality, and cach is alive. The authoress 
indeed, that she is a close observer of life and character.” 


proves, 


The BOOKMAN.—“ It is decidedly the best story she has written. 
It is full of quick wit and dash and abundant sentiment. There is 
a great variety in the personages of the story, and the hour in which 
we live is very brightly reflected. There is shrewd comment and 
satire and patriotism.” 


The Sf. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—* This is by far the best piece | 


| directness.” 






‘A REMARKABLE BOOK.—Scofsman 








A 


DAUGHTER of the VELDT 








BASIL MARNAN. 





| The SPECTATOR.—‘ Mr. Marnan gives us the charm of the 
wide horizons and upland air. He certainly nossesses the art of 


| 
' making his characters I:ve.” 





The OUTLOOK—‘ Mr. Marnan writes extraordinarily well. 
| There can be no question of the ability with which he draws his 





pictures. He writes of terrible, sou!-withering things, but he writes 





with dignity.” 





The ATHENZUM.—* There are many characters and all well 
The scene-painting and acessories are vivid and power- 






drawn. 
ful.” 








The VORNING POST.—* A sivong, ciever, and striking book, 
Mr. Basil Marnan has drawn some vivid and wholly new pictures. 
The book has dramatic power, told with simple 






scenes of 









London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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MESSRS. 


METHUEN’S ANNO UNCEMENTS. 


SOSSSSHSHSSSOSOHISHS PHSHHSHHOSHSOSOOSD 


BELLES LETTRES. 


STUDIES . DANTE. Bv Pacer ToynBEE. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
METHUEN’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By Tuomas CaRLYLe. 

— ste ida ag gre ga M.A., Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF OLIVER CROMWELL. 


By Tromas Cartyte. With an Introduction by i - Firts, M.A., and 
Notes and Appendices by Mrs. Lomas. 3 vols., 6s 


CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS. By Lord 


Macavnay. Edited by F. C. Moyracur, M.A. 3 vols. crown Sve, 6s, eaci. 
LITTLE BIOGRAPHIES. 
cap. Svo, each vol., cloth, 3s. 6d.; leather, 4s. net. ee 
THE LIFE ‘OF JOHN HOWARD. By 'E. C. 8. Ginsox, 
D.D., Vicar of Leeds. With 12 Illustrations. 
THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. 
ral Editor, EDWARD DOWDEN, Litt.D. 
KING LEAR. Edited by W. J. Craic. Demy &vo, 3s. 6d, 
THE LITTLE LIBRARY. 
Pott Svo, cach vol., cloth, 1s. 6d. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. By W. M. Twackenay. © Edited 
Ss. 'Gwy 


ESMOND. “By W. M. Tuackrray. Edited by 5. Gwynn. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. By Cuartes Dickens. Edited 


by GrorGeE GISSIN 

THE EARLY POEMS OF ROBERT BROWNING. 
Edited by W GRIFFIN 

OUR VILLAGE. By Miss Mrrvorp. (First Series.) 
Edited by E. 


THE ‘COMPLEAT ‘ANGLER. By Isaic Watton. Edited 
THE "ESSAYS OF ELIA. (First and Second Scries.) 


HARLES Lamp. Ec 
THE ENGLISH POEMS OF RICHARD CRASHAW. 
A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. 3y LAURENCE STERNE. 


Edited by H. W. Pau. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS AND BOOKS 
FOR CHILDREN. 


THE BROTHERS DALZIEL: being a Record of Fifty 
Years of their Work, 1840-1890. With 142 TUustrations after Pictures by 
Lord Leighton, P.R. A Sir J. E. Millais, Bart., P.R.A., Sir FE. J. Poynter, 
P.R.A., Holman Hunt, "Dante G. Ri »ssetti, Sir John Teiniel, John Ruskin, 
and many others. Quarto, 2Is. net, 

THE ESSAYS OF ELIA. By: Cuarntes Lamp. With 
70 Illustrations by A. GArtTH Jones, and an Introduction by E. V. Lucas, 
Demy Svo, 10s. 6d. 

THE LITTLE BLUE BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


Edited by E. V. LUCAS. Illustrated, square feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


THE CASTAWAYS of MEADOW BANK. By T. Hinzerr. 
THE BEECHNUT BOOK. By Jacon Aszorr. Edited 


by E. V. Lucas. 
THE AIR GUN: or, How the Mastermans and Dobson 


Major nearly Lost their Holidays. By T. Cons, 


HISTORY. 
CROMWELL’S ARMY: a History of the English Soldier 


during the Civil Wars, the Commonwealth, and the Protectorate. By C. 
H. Firts, M.A. Crown vo, 7s. 6¢ 


A HISTORY OF RUSSIA FROM PETER THE GREAT 


70 ALEXANDER Il By W. R. Morritn, Jesus College, Oxford. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6 


A HISTORY OF THE POLICE IN ENGLAND. By 


A HISTORY. “OF “ENGLISH LITERATURE : irom its 
ees Te —— . ByL _ iEL. Translated from the German by 


A HISTORY OF THE ‘BRITISH IN INDIA. By A. D. 


Ixses, M.A. With Maps and Plans, crown 8vo, 7s. G 
BIOGRAPHY. 
THE LIFE OF ROBERT LOUIS | STEVENSON. By 


GraHaM BALFOUR. y 8vo, 2 vols., 25 
THE LIFE OF FRANCOIS DE FENELON. By Viscount 
THE CORVERSATIONS OF JAMES NORTHCOTE,R.A., 
ary mel bf ot ted by Ernest FiLetcuer. With many 


TRAVEL, ADVENTURE, & TOPOGRAPHY. 
HEAD-HUNTERS, BLACK, WHITE. AND BROWN. 


By A. Vd ga ,Se.D., F.R.S. With many Illustrations and a Map, 
demy 8v 

A BOOK ‘OF BRITTANY. By 8. Baninc-Goutp. With 
numerous Ilustrati crown $vo, ¢ 


SCIENCE. 
DRAGONS OF THE AIR. _ By H. G. Seenzy, F.R.S. 


With many Illustrations, crown vo, 6s. 


GENERAL LITERATURE, 
WOMEN AND THEIR WORK. By the Hon. Mp 


LytTELTon. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d 


ENGLISH VILLAGES. By P. H. Drrcurrenp, M.A, 


F.S.A. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6 


SPORTING MEMORIES. “By J. OrTHo Pacer. Demy 8yo, 


12s, 6d 
THEOLOGY. 
REGNUM DEI. Tae Bampton Lectures oF 1901, 


+ thy? eng ERTSON, D.D., Principal of King’s College, London, Demy &ro, 


A HISTORY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By 6. Wy, 
THE AGAPE AND THE "EUCHARIST. By J. F. 


THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. A Revised Trahslation, 


with an laters by C. Brae, D.D., Canon of Christ Church, Crown 


Svo, 3s. 6 
OXFORD COMMENTARIES. 

General Editor, WALTER LOCK, D.D., Warden of Keble College, 
Dean Ireland’s Professor of Exegesis in the University of Oxford, 
THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. With Introduction 

and Notes by R. B. Rackuam, M.A. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
THE CHURCHMAN’S{LIBRARY. 
General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D., Examining Chaplain to Bishop of Aberdeen, 
THE OLD TESTAMENT AND THE NEW SCHOLAR- 
SHIP. By W. J. Peters, D.D. Crown &vo, 


COMPARATIVE RELIGION. By 4 A. MacCutnocr, 
A POPULAR INTRODUCTION TO THE OLD TESTA. 


MENT. Edited by A. M. Mackay. Crown 8vo. 
THE CHURCHMAN’S BIBLE. 
General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D. 
ISAIAH. Edited by W. E. Barvus, D.D., Fellow ot 
Queen's College, Cambridge. 2 vols., 2s. net each. 
THE EPISTLE OF ST. PAUL THE APOSTLE TO THE 
EPHESIANS. Edited by G. H. Wurraker. Is. 6d. 
THE LIBRARY OF DEVOTION. 
Pott &vo, cloth, 2s.; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
THE THOUGHTS OF PASCAL. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes, by C. 8. Jerram, M.A. - 
ON THE LOVE OF GOD. By Sr. Francis pe Sates, 
Edited by W. J. Knox-Littitr, M.A, : : 
THE SONG OF SONGS. Being Selections from §r. 
Brrxarp. Edited by B. Buaxtanp, M.A. 
LEADERS OF RELIGION. 
Edited by H. C. BEECHING, M.A. With Portraits, crown 8yo, 3s. 64, 
BISHOP BUTLER. By W. A. Spooner, M.A., Fellow of 


New College, Oxford. 


METHUEN’S POPULAR NOVELS. 
Six Shillings each. 
THE SERIOUS WOOING. JOHN OLIVER Hosses, 
THE THIRTEEN EVENINGS. GEORGE BarTra¥, 
JOHN TOPP. WEATHERBY CHESNEY. 
A GREAT LADY. ADELINE SERGEANT. 
BOTH SIDES OF THE VEIL. RICHARD Mansi. 
MARY HAMILTON LorD ERNEST HAMILTON, 
THE WOOING OF SHEILA. GRacE Ruys. 
THE SKIRTS OF HAPPY CHANCE. 
H. B. Marriott WaATsoy. 
Mrs. W. K. CLIFForD. 


A WOMAN ALONE. 
EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 


THE STRIKING HOURS. 
THE DEVASTATORS. ADA CAMBRIDGE. 
THE MILLION. DOROTHEA GERARD, 
FROM THE LAND OF THE SHAMROCK. 


JANE BARLOW, 
FORTUNE’S DARLING. WALTER RAYMOND. 
THE YEAR ONE. J. BLOUNDELLE-BURTON. 
ROYAL GEORGIE, S. BartnG-GovLp. 
The following are the approximate dates of issue of Messi's. 
METHUEN 'S other Novels:— 
RICKERBY’S FOLLY. Tom GALLON. Sept. 19 
SIR RICHARD CALMADY. Lucas MALET. Sept. 13: 
MASTER OF MEN. E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM. Sept. 20. 
A GALLANT QUAKER, 


MARGARET RoBerTon. Oct. 1. 
CLEMENTINA. A. E. W. Masox. Oct. 2 
THE ALIEN. F. F. Montresor. Oct. 2. 
TALES OF DUNSTABLE WEIR. Zack. Oct. 4 
ANGEL. B. M. Croker. Oct. 4. 


LIGHT FREIGHTS. 3s. 6d. W. W. Jacoss. Oct. 11. 
CHRISTINA McNAB. S. MacNavGuTan. Oct. 11. 
A FOOL’S YEAR. E. H. Cooper. Oct. 18. 
THE EMBARRASSING ORPHAN. 

W. E. Norris. Oct. 18. 
THE PROPHET OF BERKELEY SQUARE. Pa, 


20BERT HICHENS. Oct. 2: 
FANCY FREE. EDEN PuILupotts. Nov. 6 








Messrs, METHL E No w will ¢ send their new Book Gazette post- jree on application, 





METHUEN and CO., 


36 Essex Street, Strand. 
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